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OLD  SALEM  STATE  PARK. 


THE  OLD  MILL  AT  OLD  SALEM 
This  is  the  only  picture  in  existence  showing  the  actual  surroundings  and  the 
original  mill  at  Old  Salem.  The  original  mill  combined  a  grist  and  saw  mill.  The 
open  building  is  the  saw  mill  and  shows  the  "up  and  down"  saw.  In  the  closed 
room  cornmeal  and  flour  were  made.  The  buildings  were  set  on  pillars  of  rock  in 
pens.  The  bridle  path  came  down  the  face  of  the  bluff  just  south  of  the  Offut 
store,  which  was  located  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  back  of  the  trees.  It  is  said 
the  boys,  who  usually  were  sent  to  mill  horseback,  with  the  grist,  would  meet 
there,  tie  their  horses,  heads  upward  alon.g  the  side  of  the  hill  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  and  all  go  swimming  while  waiting  for  their  cornmeal  to  be  ground.  The 
original  mill  burned  and  was  replaced  by  another  for  making  meal  and  flour  alone, 
and  later  this  burned  and  was  never  replaced. 


Under  the  Supervision  of 
THE  DEPAETMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS 
Hon.  Louis  L.  Emmeeson,  Governor 
H.  H.  Cleaveland,  Director 
John  G.  Boyle,  Superintendent  of  Paries 


OLD  SALEM  STATE  PARK. 


YOU  will  never  know  your  greatest  countryman,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
until  you  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Old  Salem  Park — near  Peters- 
burg— where  he  passed  from  raw,  untutored  youth  to  strong,  intel- 
lectual manhood.  Patriots  from  every  corner  of  the  world  visit  this 
shrine  and  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  martyr.  Schools  and  colleges  set 
aside  one  day  each  year  in  their  curricula  in  order  that  their  students 
may  visit  Old  Salem.  If  you  have  not  visited  this  shrine,  you  have  missed 
a  place  of  beauty  and  of  granduer.  You  have  missed  a  joy  and  an 
inspiration. 

This  hallowed  spot,  rising  majestically  in  this  undulating  valley 
where  the  classic  Sangamon  wends  its  tortuoTis  course,  has  been  selected 
by  artists  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Illinois.  It  was  a  small 
town,  but  it  gave  birth  to  a  Great  Soul.  Lincoln,  drifting  down  the  river 
aimlessly  in  1831,  stranded  his  boat  upon  the  famous  mill  dam.  This 
incident  caused  him  to  abide  at  New  Salem  (now  called  Old  Salem)  for 
six  years,  where  he  mingled  with  men  of  high  and  low  degree,  but  learned 
to  love  all  mankind. 

Here,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  came,  a  friendless,  overgrown  boy,  un- 
couth, uneducated,  with  a  knowledge  of  only  the  barest  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Here  he  chopped  wood,  tended  stote 
and  acted  as  surveyor.  Here  he  was  the  eager  reader  of  Shakespeare  and 
Burns.  Here  he  devoured  Blackstone,  and  in  Old  Salem  today  you  can 
see  the  original  Onstott's  Cooper  Shop,  where  by  the  light  of  the  cooper's 
shavings  he  read  those  books. 

During  his  residence  here  his  character  was  formed;  his  education 
was  completed,  his  name  of  "honest  Abe"  was  acquired;  he  caught  the 
urge  to  serve  humanity  in  a  big,  broad,  unselfish  way.  Here  sweet  chap- 
ters were  written  into  his  great  life  which  grip  the  hearts  of  men  through- 
out the  world,  and  here  his  great  heart  was  broken  by  the  loss  of  his  first 
love,  Ann  Eutledge— the  one  great  romance  and  tragedy  of  his  life. 

The  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  in  a  nearby  cemetery  is  the  mecca  of 
-tourists  who  cherish  the  love  story  of  this  great  man.  A  poet  has  done 
a  beautiful  thing  for  this  shrine  spot.  In  a  few  heart-searching  words, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  told  the  whole  story  of  a  love  and  a  loss,  of  a 
declaration  and  an  inspiration,  these  words  being  carved  on  a  granite 
block  beside  the  grave  of  Ann  Eutledge. 

Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 
The  vibrations  of  deathless  music. 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
Out  of  me  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 
And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice  and  truth. 
I  am  Ann  Rutledge  who  sleeps  beneath  these  weeds. 
Beloved  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


AVedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  0  Eepublic, 
Prom  the  dust  of  my  bosom. 

Salem  is  the  old  Biblical  A¥ord  meaning  "peace,"  and  here  if  you 
have  any  sentiment  coursing  in  your  blood,  you  will  find  peace.  Perfect 
peace  hovers  over  this  serene,  stately  eminence  of  green  jutting  out  into 
a  quiet  sea  of  prairie  and  woodland.  Old  Salem  never  ceased  to  mean 
much  to  Lincoln.  He  expected  to  make  it  his  rural  home  after  his  second 
presidency. 

When  Lincoln  departed  for  larger  fields  New  Salem  became  a  deserted 
village.  For  years  the  quaint  village  was  neglected,  but  in  1906  William 
Eandolph  Hearst  purchased  sixty  acres  of  the  site  and  presented  it  to 
the  Old  Salem  Chautauqua  Association,  which  association,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  deeded  their  holdings 
in  1919  to  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a  State  Park.  Later  the  State  pur- 
chased an  additional  twenty  acres,  containing  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse 
and  old  graveyard. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  Salem  moved  to  Petersburg,  some  even 
taking  their  houses,  as  was  the  case  of  Henry  Onstott.  Luckily  he 
sheathed  his  log  structure  with  boards,  so  when  the  Avork  of  restoration 
of  the  old  village  was  begun  the  State  of  Illinois  found  it  possible  to 
bring  the  actual  old  cooper  shop  of  split  walnut  logs — in  which  Lincoln 
devoured  Blackstone — back  to  its  original  site. 

Old  Salem  Park  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  State 
when  the  present  plans  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 
are  completed.  Eesearch  work  has  brought  to'  view  the  original  founda- 
tions of  every  log  cabin  along  these  forgotten  streets,  the  almost  oblit- 
erated road  leading  out  of  the  village  to  Springfield  and  the  path  from 
Offut's  store,  where  Lincoln  clerked,  do^vn  to  the  grist  mill,  where  he 
was  Avont  to  officiate.  It  is  the  aim  of  Governor  Emmerson  and  Director 
H.  H.  Cleaveland  that  some  day  all  these  log  cabins  will  be  restored  on 
their  original  foundations,  making  it  the  only  known  city  in  the  world 
that  has  ever  been  restored  in  its  entirety. 

The  twenty-five  buildings  comprising  the  village  will  be  replaced 
by  careful  replicas  constructed  after  pictures  in  old  county  annuals  and 
after  the  testimony  of  Salem  residents  who  lived  nearly  eighty  years 
after  the  town  was  abandoned. 

When  this  work  is  tactfully  done,  the  semblance  of  a  vanished  era 
will  be  perfect.  The  associations,  the  tavern,  the  homes,  the  old  well 
which  is  now  in  use,  the  paths  of  a  great  life  will  be  eloquently  imparted 
to  you. 

Every  blade  of  grass,  every  dell,  every  field  in  the  eighty  acres  will 
speak  to  you  of  Lincoln.  What  a  shrine. 


Views  in  Old  Salem  State  Park. 
The  Rutledg-e  Inn  (at  top);  the  Custodian's  Residence  and  Museum;  Restored 
Lincoln  and  Berry  Store;  View  of  Sangamon  from  New  Salem  Hill. 
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FROM:  Chief  Draftsman 

TO:  Dr,  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Ft,  Wayne,  Indiana 

SUBJECT:       Record  of  the  Restoration  of  Uew  Salem 


We  are  mailing  you,  under  separate  cover, 
a  copy  of  the  ^Record  of  the  Restoration  of  New  Salem«, 
with  the  compliments  tf  the  Division  of  Architecture 
and  Engineering,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings, 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  shown 
in  this  historic  undertaking. 

Yours  very  truly, 

DIVISION  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING 


JFB*liM 


Chie 


Octol»r  1,  193*^ 


Mr.  Joseph  F.  Booton,  Chief  Draftwn 
BiYibion  of  Ai-ohltecture  &  «*f^^i°«„. 
D©parta»at  of  Public  m>rka  and  Building* 
Springfield,  Illlnola 

tfy  dear  Mr<  Boot<m: 

vjiU  you  please  accept  our  thanks  far 
the  copy      **Eocard  of  the  Esstt^-atloii  of  Vem  Salea. 

This  will  naice  &  welcome  addition  to  tte 
v«^t«rial  we  haire  compiled  ahaut  the  ^  Salem  project  and 
^  you^W^-i^  tor  thlnlcing  of  «s  .1th  reference 

to  the  publication. 

?ery  sincerely  youra. 
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Octol)er  1,  193'^ 


Mr    JofleDH  r.  Bootcax,  Chief  Draf  t»«an 

Springfield,  Illinola 

ffy  d&ar  Vbc,  Bootcai: 

1^111  you  please  accept 
the  copy  of  "Becard  of  the  Beatoratlon  of  Salem. 

Th^Q  will  maJse  &  welcarae  oddltKm  to  the 
"^j-^  .  Salem  preset  and 

^terial  we  have  ^^^^^^l^^^^yi^  ITx^  «lth  reference 
we  thaak  you  very  cwch  for  thinlcing  or  u» 
to  the  publication. 

7ery  sincerely  yo\ire. 


LA»:AA1I 


Director 
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New  Salem  Mecca  m  Lincoln  Admirers 

Life  in  Illinois  100  Years  Ago  Depicted  Accurately  by  ^<ored  Village  Where  Lincoln  Started  on  Road  to  Greatness 


The  lltUe  town  of  New  Saletn 
uhich  had  Its  dav  100  years  ago  n-s  i 
trading  center  lor  farmers  of  Sugn. 
Grove.  Clarvs  Grove.  Athens.  Indlai 
Point  and  Petersburg  and  then  Indtc 
Into  oblivion,  flourishes  agnin  todn\ 
an  a  recreated  pioneer  vlllnRe  preserv- 
ing the  legends  nnd  traditions  oi 
Abraham  Lincoln's  development  iron 
a  rlverman  to  a  rising  young  lawyei 
and  politician. 

The  rugged  pioneers  who  lived  In 
the  vlllBge  or  who  came  there  to  pur- 
chase supplies,  to  attend  the  hors* 
races  on  Saturdav  otternoons.  to  vote, 
or  to  collect  their  weekly  mall  arc 
gone,  but  thousands  of  modern  tour 
Ists  In  search  of  recreation  and  in^ 
splratlon  have  taken  their  place. 

The  Onstot  cooper  shop  where  Lin- 
coln studied  at  night  has  been  re- 
stored and  seven  houses  and  four 
-■^hops  hove  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced and  furnished  as  they  were  ir 
1831  to  give  New  Salem  State  part 
Maitors  an  actual  picture  of  the  set- 
tlement as  It  appeared  when  Lincoln 
lived  there.  Trails  leading 
banks  and  into  (he  surrounding 
woods  follow  the  same  paths  Lincoln 
trod  and  the  museum  shelters  an 
portanc  collection  of  UncolnJana. 
Mecca  of  Travel  en 
So  Important  an  msiflrieai  shrine 
has  New  Salem  become  that 
^ands  of  people  from  all  ovc 
United  States  visit  it  annually, 
many  citizens  of  this  territory  have 
failed  to  realize  its  signiflcance  or  thi 
delightful  recreation  grountjs  avail- 
Able  to  them  for  but  20  miles  o: 
driving. 

The  park  lies  south  ol  Petersburg 


1  by 


L  Sprlngfleld.  The  first 
route  follows  route  24  north  to  the 
Intersection  with  123  and  then  west 
to  Petersburg"  and  south  to  the  park. 
The  other  route  follows  route  17  to  a 
point  west  ot  Bradfordton,  then  north 
and  east  through  Salisbury  directly 
to  New  Salem. 

Standing  ne 
leading  lo  the  restored  village  is  a 
marker  deicribing  briefly  the  history 
of  New  Salem.  It  reads: 

•'In  the  fall  of  1828.  James  Rutledee 
and  John  Camron  erected  homes  on 
this  hill.  The  loUowIni  year  they 
built  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  on  the 
Sangamon  river.  Just  below  the  hill, 
laid  out  the  town  of  New  Salem  and 
beean  to  sell  lots.  The  mill  became 
popular  that  the  tomi  grew  rap- 
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ftlthouEh  li 


for  s 
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included  more  than 
With  the  founding 
and  growth  of  Petersburg,  two  miles 
to  the  north  and  more  accessibly  lo- 
cated, Its  decline  began.  When  the 
seat  ot  the  new  county  of  Menard 
was  located  at  Petersburg.  In  1839, 
New  Salem  quickly  passed  out  of 
existence.  .  .  ." 

It  was  at  New  Salem  that  Lincoln's 
capacity  for  development  showed  it- 
ecll  and  It  was  there  that  he  marked 


his  c 


with  1 


;  to  t 


dealing  that 
life.  While 
brief  experiei 


.  Completely,  j'et  slm] 
P.  Thomas  renewed  I 
in  l\ew  Salem  in  his 
"Lincoln's  New  Salem. 

"In  New  Salem  Lincoln  made  his 
reputation  for  physical  prowess,  "Mr. 
Thomas  wTltes,  "and  began  the  de- 
velopment of  his  talents  of  leadership. 
There  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
business,  made  his  first  "  " 

business  on  his  own  ncci 

e  reputation  for  square 
stuck  to  him  through 
there  he  had  his 
nee  as  a  soldier,  and  field 
e  and  federal  offlce.  He 
eying,  acquired  the  ele- 
,  improved  his  knowledge 
mathematics  and  litera- 
ture, and  made  his  first  formal  ef- 
lorls  at  speech-making  and  debate. 
There  he  made  his  first  venture  Into 
politics,  formed  his  first  enduring 
friendships,  and  wan— and  losi 
through  death— his  first  love.  Hi 
came  to  New  Salem  an  aimless  pio- 
neer youth;  he  left  with  an  arousec 
nmbltlon;  and  he  took  with  him  ar 
abiding  understanding  of  the  thou- 
sands and  feelings  of 


I  N.sw  Salem  pioneers  did  not  lose 
Right  of  Lincoln  after  he  left  to  be- 

I  come  a  legislator  at  Vandalla.  later 
lo  practice  law  at  Sprlngfleld.  and 
then  to  hold  the  highest  office  In  the 
nation.  Rather  the  Uncoln  legend 
grew  until  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
old  settler,s  of  the  community  pre- 
vailed on  T.  G.  Onstot  to  write  the 
Etory  of  the  settlement.  In  his  book, 
"Ploneer.s  of  Menard  and  Mason 
Counties."  published  In  1902,  Mr.  On- 
stot pointed  out  that  New  Salem 
would  become  the  '■Mount  Vernon  ot 
(he  West."  Earlier  than  the  publica- 
tion of  Onstot's  book,  the  Old  Salem 
Chatauqua  had  been  organized  to 
perpetuate  memories  of  the  town. 
Hearst  Started  Restoration 


fireplace  In  one  side.  Here  Lincoln 
slept  during  the  period  he  worked  in 
the  store. 
TIiP  shelves  of  the  .store  arc  lined 
nil  bolts  of  bright  calico,  Jars  ot  tea, 
''  (iiL.  salt,  earthen  Jugs,  dishes  and 
I  Ijmi  utensils— stock  typical  pf  that 
'■!'!  by  Berry  and  Lincoln.  Before 
hji-  liugo  (Ireplace  stand  a  bench,  a 
louiid  of  wood  and  a  chair  and  Iji 
one  side  a  lorge  barrel  filled  with 
hearth-brooms  and  spades, 

Tlie  HiU-McNamar  store,  next  door 
west,  was  built  by  Samuel  Hill  In 
1820.  He  conducted  the  enterprlM 
with  John  McNamar  (who  at  that 
lime  assumed  the  name  of  McNeil) 
until  1831,  but  from  tliat  time  on  he 
operated  the  store  alone.  Hill  was 
appointed  postmaster  on  Christmas 
Day,  1839,  consequently  this  became 
New  Salem's  first  post  office.  Later. 
Abraham  Lincoln  served  the  latter 
portion  of  his  postmastcr-ship  there 
while  clerking  for  Hill. 

One  Two  Story  House 
The  only  two-story  cabin  in  the 
town— and  the  envy  o(  all  the  towns- 
people-was built  by  Samuel  Hill  in 


eluded  a 


■  In- 

n  room  on  thc*first  floor 
serving  as  a  parlor,  dining  room  and 
kitchen:  small  rear  room  as  a  store 
room  and  general  utility  space:  and 
on  the  second  floor,  a  bedroom  and 


tv-flve 


Tlie 


t  active  step  t 


Salem  took  place  In  1B06 
wlifn  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
^^■n5  lecturing  at  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  In  Petersburg,  became 
interested  In  tlie  project,  purchased 
the  site  and  conveyed  It  In  trust  to 
the  Chatauqua  association. 

As  a  means  of  locating  cabin  sites 
and  roads  of  the  village  and  of  ob- 
taining definite  information  about 
ihe  people  who  formerly  lived  there, 
the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League,  which 
had  been  organised  in  January  1917. 
held  a  picnic  at  New  Salem  on  July 
4,  1916  and  invited  all  old  settlers 
vho  had  had  any  association  with 
the  town.  From  miles  around  they 
came,  bringing  fascinating  Lincoln 
lore  and  pioneer  tales  which  proved 
an  Invaluable  foundation  In  the  work 
of  bringing  the  town  to  life  again. 
The  following  January  the  League 
was  Incorporated  and  began  a  drive 

In  1 


village.  A  pageant,  depleting  episodes 


.  life, 


i  give 


Salem  amidst  a  setting 
erected  on  the  sites  ot  the  Rutledge 
tavern,  the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  the 
Oftut  store,  the  HIll-McNamar  store 
find  Doctor  Allen's  residence.  These, 
however,  were  not  true  reproductions 
and  later  were  torn  down.  The  sec- 
ond definite  step  to  arouse  public 
Interest,  wa.s  the  publication  by  the 
league  of  Thomas  p.  Reep's  "Lin- 
coln at  New  Salem,"  a  compilation 
Of  the  material   which  bad  been 


gleaned  from  old  settlers  in  the  com- 
munity at  the  leagues  picnic. 
Deeded  lo  Stale 
On  April  3,  1918  the  Illinois  legis- 
ture  voted  to  take  over  the  land 
>  a  state  park,  and  the  Old  Salem 
hautauqua  Association,  with  Mr. 
earst's  consent,  deeded  the  62  acre 


An  additional  twenty  acre  tract 
vfts  purchased  by  the  stale  and  a 
nuseum.  to  house  Llncolnlana  asso- 
■lated   with  Lincoln's  life  in  New 

During  Ihe  following  years  public 
Interest  in  the  park  infrcased  and 
s  from  all  ii«rt.s  ot  the  United 
I  thronged  the  place  by  the 

.itorc  the  town  gained  such  momen-  I 
tum  that  in  1931  the  67th  General 
Assembly  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$50,000  to  the  Department  ot  Public 
Works  and  BuLdlngs  for  "permanent 
Improvements"  at  New  Salem  State 

Then  came  the  ta.sk  of  laying  out 
the  village  as  it  originally  was.  Lots 
and  the  main  street  were  located  by 
the  original  plat  of  New  Salem  on 
tile  In  the  recorder's  office,  and  by 
studying  availoble  records  of  surveys 
made  in  connection  with  land  trans- 
fers in  New  Salem  section  lines  were 
set.  Then  the  cabins  In  the  town 
were  identified  by  old  settlers  and 
old  deeds.  In  some  cases  original 
cabin  foundations  were  found. 

Research  showed  that  details  ot 
cabin  construction  In  New  Salem 
was  generally  better  and  more  Im- 
proved than  those  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, southern  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Joseph  P.  Boo  ton  of  the  state 
division  o£  arcliiteclure  and  engi- 
neering, who  was  chief  draftsman 
for  the  restoration  project,  said  In 
his  record  of  the  work  that  the 
superior  constniction  of  the  cabins  , 


nip  Berry  Lincoln  • 
Ijpiwr  right— Samuel  Hill's  residi 
in  the  village.    It  has  been  accuraU 
early  times.    The  room  pictured  v 
kitchen  combmed. 

Lower  lelt—The  Museum  at  Old  Salem  where 
Lincoln  relics  are  stored. 

Ixjwcr  right— Group  of  cottages  at  Old  Salem. 


'may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  having 
built  other  earlier  cabins  on  former 
homesteads,  the  pioneers  in  C£ 
flllnols  had  become  more  proficient 
in  cabin  building. 

Experience  was  a  good  teacher 
Most  cabins  in  centra!  Illlnolii,  espe- 
iilolly  those  in  New  Snlem,  were  nea 
built  and  were  morf 


both  sides,  and  both  inside 
and  outside  siu-faces  were  clean  and 
imooth.  After  the  spaces  between  the 
logs  were  "chinked"  wth  split  pieces 
ot  wood,  wedged  in  place  and  "plas- 
tered" with  clay  or  lime,  the  cabins 
were  extremely  weatherproof  and 
trim.  The  log  corners  were  fitted 
together  by  means  of  neatly  chopped 
or  sawn  notches  and  the  logs  we 

ugly  "protruding  ends. 

Original  Building  Lett 

Tlie  only  original  structure  In  New 
Salem  State  park      Henry  On. 
cooper  shop,  which  was  built  Ir 
year  1834.    In  1840,  history  rec 
the  shop  was  moved  to  Petersburg 
where  Onstot  carried 'on  his  business 
for    many    years.    Later  weather- 
boarding  was  added  on  the  exterior, 
larger  windows  installed  and  It 
ised  as  a  residence  until  1932.  w 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Old  So 
Lincoln    league,    stripped  of 
weatherboardlng  and  re-erected 
tlie  original  site. 


;  In  I 


that  Abraham 


Has  Sold  State  Register  57  Years 


JOHN  WILEY,  LINCOLN 

John  Wiley.  71,  Lincoln,  111.,  street  salesman,  ha.-i  sold  State  Registers 
In  Lincoln  since  he  was  14  years  of  age  .  .  67  year.s.  Born  In  Elkhart, 
III-,  July  33.  1864,  Mr.  Wiley  has  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  In 
Lincoln,  excepting  tor  the  period  when  he  served  overseas  during  the 
Spanish-American  war.  A  familiar  flgm'c  to  every  Lincoln  resident 
and  every  H-avellng  man  frequenting  the  section,  "John"  says  he  expects 
to  continue  selling  Registers  until  his  "pins  no  longer  prop  him  up." 


Onstot,  the  eldest  s 
together  by  the  light  ot  the  tire 
kindled  by  the  cooper's  shavings,  and 
It  was  from  Henry  Onstot  Uiat  Lin- 
coln borrowed  the  auger  to  bore  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat  boat 
to  empty  out  the  water  when 
hung  upon  the  Sslem  dam — and  eve 
which  gave  Lincoln  his  first  gV*"l)- 


'he  first  and  only  Sunday  school  in 
New  Salem.  It  was  under  hLs  roof 
that  the  Rev.  William  Berry,  father 
J  of  that  profligate  son  who  was  to  be- 
?  come  the  business  partner  ot  Abra- 
i  ham  Lincoln,  often  preached. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Allen 
-  '  tiomp  in  Hie  1 

1830.  and  Ihe  Christmas 
Brothers  nnd  Reuban  Radford  op- 
erated it  before  Uncoln  and  Berry 
took  It  over  in  1833.    To  the  rear  ot 


most  completely 
IS  generally  agreed 
wealthiest  man  In 

both  living  quarters  and 
Dr.  Francis  Regnler,  twen- 
;ar  old  son  ot  a  French 
who  came  to  New  Salem 
and  bought  the  lot  and  cabin  in  1832 
from  the  original  owner.  Henry  Since. 
Tlie  cabin  is  authentically  furnished. 
Hi  contents  having  been  collected  and 
ai~embled  bv  descendants  of  Dr.  Reg- 
nler, The  doctor  Is  credited  as  a 
pood  story  teller  and  fond  ot  telling 
them  to  children  who  gathered  about 
htm  on  his  shadv  lawn.  While  there 
i.s  no  record  of  his  contact  with  Lin- 
coln, historians  believe  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  such  a  man  should 
fall  to  be  attracted  by.  and  to.  the 
story -telling  Lincoln. 

Hatter  Had  aionopoly 
Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door.  west,  to  Dr.  Regnler.  His 
home,  a  two-room  cabin,  was  buUl 
about  1832.  the  main  room  tor  his 
living  quarters  and  the  small  one 
for  his  hat  shop.  Under  the  porch 
roof  hangs  a  huge  kettle,  the  original 
one  in  which  he  boiled  the  wool  In 
the  first  process  ot  his  hat-making. 
Inasmuch  as  hats — other  than  those 


S  of  5 

■s,  Waddell  1 


t  sold  E 


rabbit  fur  to  52  for  one  made  of  coon 
skin.  He  also  mode  hats  ot  wool, 

Joshua  Miller  and  John  Kelso,  who 
married  sisters,  lived  In  a  double 
house  In  the  west  part  ot  New  Salem. 
A  continuous  roof  covered  two  cabins 
and  the  opening  space  between.  Mil- 
ler was  the  village  blacksmith  and 
WBgonmaker  and  Kelso,  a  fisherman, 
hunter  and-phllosopher.  The  Millers, 
with  their  two  children,  lived  in  the 
two  east  rooms,  while  the  Kelsos,  who 
had  no  children,  lived  In  the  single 
open  space 


between  the  two  cabins  served  i 


dining 


and  sitting  i 
miles  during  warmei 
through  Kelso  thai 


tor 


Itles  stand  out.  Carry  the  whole  pic- 
ture to  a  perfect  conclusion,  land- 
scaping and  small  plantings  around 

oncer  setting.  Rough  timber  benches, 
fence  posts,  wood  piles  and  rain 
barrels  add  to  the  authenticity  ot 
the  picture.     At  Dr.  Allen's  house 

by  a  vegetable  garden,  chlcKPns,  and 

The  newest  building  In  the  park 
Is  a  log  refectory  with  a  restaurant 
and  other  tourist  facilities.  This  i 
conveniently  situated  at  the  foot  o 
the  hill  Just  inside  the  entrance  g^t 
the  park. 


and  various  Lincoln  books  r 
the  hours  they  spent  together,  either! 
on  a  hill  side  in  the  light  of  the  I 
moon,  or  at  the  bank  ot  a  stream,  T 
Kelso  flshhig  and  talking,  and  Lin- 
coln, listening  and  talking. 

In  the  extreme  eastern  section  ot  I 
the  town  were  situated  the  Clary  I 
grocery  and  the  Denton  Olfut  store,  f 
Abraham  Lincoln  assisted  Ol 
erecting  his  one-room  place  o 
ncis  in  New  Salem  and  later  worked  j| 
in  the  store  as  a  clerk,  and  slept  in 

The  Clary  grocery,  next  door,  was 
the  town  saloon  and  it  was  there  that 
the  cock  tights,  wrestling  matche.'!, 
gander-pulling  contests  and  horse 
races  usually  originated. 

While  the  state  of  Illinois  was  con- 
ducting Its  research  and  building  the 
cabins  at  New  Salem,  members  ot  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  league  scoured 
the  country  for  authentic  tiu-nlshings 
for  them.  Every  etlort  was  made  lo 
locate  as  many  original  pieces  as  pos- 
sible, and  where  substitutions  were 
made,  they  were  In  strict  keeping 
with  the  period.  An  authenticity  com- 
mittee checked  every  article,  and  un- 
less It  was  obviously  a  hundred  years 
old,  Its  history  was  carefully  checked 
before  It  was  accepted. 

Among  the  furnishings  in  the  va- 
rious cabins  which  actually  were  used 
at  Old  Salem  are  a  spindle-back, 
wood-bottom  chair,  used  in  the  Rut- 
ledge  tavern  while  Onstot  was  pro- 
prietor; a  trunk,  brought  from  Ohio 
by  Dr.  Regnler  In  1828;  two  wooden 
benches  from  Dr.  Regnler's  office; 
a  jewing  basket  owned  by  Mrs,  Hill: 
a  whiskey  flask  and  a  dish  purchased 
at  the  OHut  store.  Present  furnish- 
ings ot  the  restored  Hill  home  in- 
clude two  blanket  chests  owned  by 
Mrs.  Hill  and  brought  from  Kentucky 
by  her  family;  a  hand-made  wooden 
foot  stool,  a  chest  ot  drawers,  two 
hickory-bottom  chairs,  a  hammer 
and  two  plates,  all  owned  by  Mrs. 
Hill,  and  a  trunk  and  hand-made 
gun  hooks  owned  by  Samuel  HIU. 

It  Is  the  recaptured  pioneer  attnos- 
phere  at  New  Salem  state  park  that 
makes  it  so  interesting.  "The  cabins 
are  much  alike,  yet  in  their  interior 
furnishings  and  arrangements,  a  va- 
riety ot  personalities  and  Indivldus 


of  t 


/  Sole 


incident  a  ilj-.  It  v/ns  Ihh 
dent  at  the  Salem  dnui  that  gave  I 
Lincoln  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  fair-  I 
haired  Ann  Rutledge  among  the  crowd  I 


ot  spectators  n 
the  delay  at  it 
ton  Oftut  tim 
the  village  ot 


the  bank.  And  H 

■  dam  that  gave  Den- 

■  to  wander  through  | 
New  Snlcm  and  i 
I  business  there  w 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  clerk. 

Onstot.   a    native  Kentucklan,| 
brought  his  bride  to  Illinois  1 
first  settling  at  Sugar  Grove  and  then  I 
moving  to  New  Salem  in  1830, 
Uved  in  his  shop  until  1833  wht 
moved  Into  the  Rutledge  inn. 
Ing  the  two  years  he  resided  I 
he  built  a  larger  shop  and  a  larger  I 
residence  in  the  west  part  ot  New  I 
Salem.  It  Is  these  buildings,  one  re- 
paired and  the  other  restored,  that 
stand  today  in  the  park. 

Onstot  was  an  Industrious  man; 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  bar- 
rels and  he  prospered.  His  home  re- 
flects his  success  both  in  size  and 
superior  con.structlon.    A  lame  east 

lor,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  "and 
two  west  rooms  as  bed  chambers. 

Onstot's  residence  and  cooper  shop 
are  the  first  two  buildings  on  the 
south  side  ot  the  street,  as  visitors 
walk  from  the  parking  lot  at  the 
west  side  of  the  park,  into  the  heart 
of  the  village.  The  parking  space, 
sheltered  as  It  Is  by  a  large  hill  ot 
earth,  is  another  example  of  the 
careful  thought  and  planning  that 
has  gone  into  development  ot  the 
park.  The  quaint  setting  rcmnlns 
undisturbed  and  unmarred  by  mod- 
ern automobiles,  yet  visitors  are  ac- 
commodated conveniently. 

To  the  east  of  Onstot's  buildings  I 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  stands  I 
the  restored  residence  of  Robert  I 
Johnson,  wheelwright  and  furniture  I 
maker.  In  the  main  room  lived  the  I 
Johnsons  and  their  three  children! 
and  in  the  lean-to  Johnson  made  \ 
wagon  wheels,  farming  too 
iiliig  wheels  and  other  furnl 
(he  visitor,  It  seems  as  though  John- I 
."inn  must  have  laid  a.slde  his  tools  1 
and  working  materials  just  yesterday, F 
for  the  Interior  of  the  shop  has  been  I 
so  faithfully  refurnished. 

Walking   further   east   along  thei 
lane,  visitors  come  to  the  home  oti 
Peter  Luklns,  shoemaker,  who  built  I 
his  house  sometime  during  1631  and 
lived  there  tor  one  year.    In  1832,  It 
l-'^  said,  he  entered  a  quarter- sect  Ion 
ot  land  two  miles  north  ot  New 
Salem,  settled  there,  and  had  it  sur- 
veyed  Into   lots   and   streets— thus  | 
founding  Petersburg. 

Depicts  Early  Life 
When  Luklns  moved  away,  Alex-  I 
ander  Ferguson,  also  a  shoemaker,  f 
Is  believed  to  have  moved  In  Luklns'  I 
house  and  taken  over  his  trai 
the  main  room  of  the  home  t 
necessities  tor  living  and  In  a 
room,  the  cobbler's  bench,  too 
rawhides,  giving  visitors  a  full  pic- 1 
ture  ot  the  home-lltc  and  work  of  | 
these  early  shoemakers. 

Dr.  John  Allen,  one  of  the  i 
affluent    residents    of   New    Salcni,  | 
lived  east  ot  the  Luklns-Pergiiso 
cabin,  and  his  home  Included  a,  main  | 
torn  used  as  a  parlor,  dining  i 
id  kitchen;  a  lean-to  which  se 
i  a  bedroom;   and  another  s 
"Om  for  an  office. 
The  doctor  had  an  extensive  p 
ce  and  was  a  shrewd  business  i 
If  his  patients  were  short  of  mo 
generally  were 
accepted  produce  ot  any  kind  In 
turn  lor  his  prolcs';lonal  services 

this  liouw;  that  he  eslabllshcdl 
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'Plan  To  Restore 
New  Salem  Trail, 

Addresses  Are  Heard  At 
Banquet  In  Athens. 

I""  nigh,     "  u^"'™'   »"e  maa. 

High  sehooi  bunlr  ityj 
I    Attorney  G.  E.  Neison  presided 
at   the  meeting    anH  <, 

-°uld   be  presented   to  ,1%'^:^' 
assembly  to  rp=t„  ^  ^'^'e 

Lincoln"  l^S^-^^V"'^  ^'^M 
-hich  started  in  New  sTrf'"'^' 
l-'^t    through    Athes  Sa"r' 
Town  and  tn  <s,,  ■  ■^angamo 

Has  used  by  sta^/e?  '^'^^  ^'"^'^ 
discovered  by  rSe^'h"'  "^''^ 
Harris,  who  "told  at  C. 
findings  after  orr.  ^^'^ 
"^e  post  oft-,>  H'ith 
Washingtn  D  c  at 

the   tra il    Th.  i«ad 

Salisbury  Mr  Nefs„n'°'^ 
;,ffo    T  •  -iNeLson  said,  was  lain 

ISchnver  said  a  knowledge  of  L  n 
coin's  spiritual  life  would  L 
-Piration  and  .oalZr^J^.Tl 

stamina    an'd  ''"^  °f 

^deals-^f  dloerrhe  s^alr^^ 
^ignty      persons  attendeH 

Mr.  Harris.  shon^lS'bT  Doet^J 
Hieronymous  of  Urbana,  who  spot  ' 

eo";'and"r  «^  Lit: 

co  n  and  George  C.  Whitney  who 
^troduced  the  guest  speaker' G  F 
Nelson   presided   at   the  meeting: 
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LD  SALEM,  LINCOLN'S  FORMER  HOME,  MECCA  OF  TOURISTS 


From  Boat  Hand  to  Lawyer 
in  Six  Years,  Record  of 
Lincoln  in  Tin)^  Village 

Six  formative  years  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  were 
in  the  tiny  village  of  New  Salem,  six  years  that  began  as  a  boat 
hand  and  ended  as  a  lawyer  who  already  had  served  a  term  in 
the  state  legislature  and  had  been  re-el^ted  for  a  second  two 
years. 

Today  New  Salem,  which  was  an  iftiportant  trading  center 
100  years  ago  for  farmers  of  Sugar  Grove,  Clary's  Grove, 
Athens,  Indian  Point  and  Petersburg'  and  then  faded  into  ob- 
livion in  less  than  two  decades,  flou/shes  again  as  a  recreated 
pioneer  village  preserving  the  legenas  and  tradition  of  Lincoln. 
4D.0DD  visitors  in  Month 
The  pioneers  who  lived  In  t1 
lage.  who  came  there  to  purchnse 
supplies,  to  attend  horsi 
Saturdny  afternoons,  to 
collect  their  weekly  mail 
but  their  places  are  taken  today  by 
tliou sands  of  modern  tourists  who 
come  today  to  marvel  at  the  bu- 
theniclty  of  the  vjllaec  and  to  pay 
homage  to  the  unseen  spirit  of  Lln- 

Wllllam  C,  Yonng,  custodian  of  the 
park,  estimates  that  as  high  as  40.000 
persons  visit  the  park  in  a  single 
month  during  the  summer,  while 
there  are  few  days,  even  in  the  most 
severe  weather,  that  do  not  see  quite 
8  number  of  out-of-town  cars  drive 
Into  the  park.  In  one  single  month 
last  year,  licenses  from  42  states  and 
sL\  foreign  countries  were  represented 
by  the  visitors. 

Although  the  Importance  of  New 
Salem  as  a  historical  shrine  Is  known 
tliroughout  the  country,  many  citi- 
zens in  this  territory  have  failed  to 
realize  its  significance  or  the  delight- 
ful recrealipn  grounds  available  to 
them  30  miles  away, 

Tlie  park  lies  south  of  Petersburg 
on  route  123,  and  may  be  reached 
by  two  routes  from  Springfield.  The 
first  route  follows  route  21  north  to 
the  intersection  with  133  and  then 
west  to  Petersburg  and  south  to  the 
park.  The  second  route  follows 
route  17  to  a  point  west  of  Bradford- 
ton,  then  north  and  east  through 
Salisbury  directly  to  New  Salem. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Governor 
Henry  Horner  and  the  department  of 
public  works  nnd  buildings  the  restor- 
ation of  New  Salem  vlllBge  from  1829- 
1840  is  being  done  in  as  sutlientic 
manner  ns  possible.  The  park  con- 
sists of  200  acres. 

The  first  active  steps  towar^  res- 
toration of  the  village  took  place  in 
1916  when  WiUlam  Randolph  Hearst, 
who  was  lecturing  al  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  in  Petersburg,  became 
interested  in  the  project  and  pur- 
chased the  sit«  and  conveyed  it  In 
trust  to  the  Chautauqua  association. 
Old  Salem  League  Formed 
The  Old  Solem  Lincoln  loague. 
which  had  been  organized  in  J 
ii  picnic  on  July 


the  i 


ivited  I 


1  had  any  8 


old 


settlers 

with  the  town,  as  a  means  of  loca,ting 
cabin  sites  and  roads  of  the  vlUagc 
and  of  obtaininij  deflnile  information 
about  the  people  who  formerly  lived 

The  old  settlers  came  from  miles 
around  and  brought  fascinating  Lin- 
coln lore  and  pioneer  tales  which 
prored  an  invaluable  foundation  in 
the  work  of  bringing  the  town  to 
life  again.  The  following  January 
the  league  was  incorporated  and 
began  a  drive  for  funds  to  restore 
the  settlement. 

In  1918  the  league  presented  a 
pageant,  depicting  episodes  in  Lin- 
coln's life  and  for  this  a  setting  of 
log  cabins  was  erected  on  the  slt«s 
of  the  Rutledge  tavern,  the  Lincoln- 
Berry  store,  the  Offut  store,  the 
Hiil-McNamar  store  and  Doctor  Al- 
len's residence.  There  were  not 
true,  reproductions  and  were  torn 
down  later.  The  second  definite 
st*p  in  191B  to  arouse  public  Inter- 
-"t  toward  restoration  of  the  Village 
IS  the  publication  by  the  league  of 
Tlioma.s  P.  Recp's  "Lincoln  at  New 
Salem."  a  compilation  of  the  ma- 
terial which  had  besn  gathered  from 


leagi 


pier 


mity 


I  April  3.  19ia.  tl 
Islature  voted  to  take 
as  a  state  park  and  the  Old  Salem 
chaultauqua  association,  with  Mr. 
Hearst's  consent,  deeded  its  62  acres 
to  the  state.  An  additional  20  acres 
was  purchased  by  the  state  and  a 
museum  was  built  to  house  Lln- 
colnlana  associated  with  Lhicoln's 
life  in  New  Salem. 

During  the  following  years  public 
Interest  in  the  park  Increased  and 
visitors  began  to  throng  to  the  place 
by  the  thousands.  The  movement  to 
restore  the  village  gained  such  mo- 
mentum that  in  1931  the  57th  gen- 
eral assembly  passed  a  bill  appropri- 
i^tlng  $50,000  to  the  department  of 
VubUc  works  and  buildings  for  "per- 
manent improvements"  at  the  park. 
[  The  Usk  ol  laying  out  the  Village 
Bs  it  originally  was  came  next,  and 
lots  and  the  main  street  were  located 
by  the  original  plat  of  New  Salem  on 
nie  In  the  recorder's  office,  and  sec- 
tion lines  were  set  by  studying  avail- 
able records  of  surveys  made  in  con- 
nection with  land  Iransfers  in  New 
Saieto.  The  difference  In  appear- 
i-nce  of  natural  and  flUed  soil  tur- 
nifhed  bounilprles  for  cabbas  and 
jrellars.  Then  Ihe  cabins  in  the  town 
were  Identified  by  old  settlers  and  old 
tleeds,  and  In  some  cases  original 
cdbins  were  foiiiui.  Research  showed 
that  details  of  cabin  construction  in 
.New  Salem  WQ^  ftenerally  bettor  than 
those  in  southern  iTilnols,  southern 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.' 

According  to  Joseph  P.  Booton  of 
the  slate  division  of  architecture  and 
engineering,  who  was  chief  drafts- 
man for  the  restoration  pioject,  the 
superior  construction  of  the  cabins 
moy  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  pioneers  had  built  earlier  cabins 
on  former  hom&steads  and  had 
come  more  proficient  by  the  time  they 
eettled  in  New  Salem. 

16  Cabins  Restored 
January,  1937,  has  found  16  cabins 
restored  at  the  park,  ten  of  whici 
are  entirely  furnished  with  furnish- 
ings of  the  former  New  Salem 
period.  Tlie  coming  season  will  pre- 
sent a  panorama  ol  gardens,  patches 
of  tobacco,  herbs  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, gourd  vines  intertwlnlne  Che 
rail  teoces.  cunfloweVs,  Jiollybocks, 
gu-dea-jjiaks  and  idam'  aoDuaU  ol 


pioneer  days.  The  site  abounds  in 
natural  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  view  from  the  museum  porch 
Includes  the  Sangamon  river  winding 
in  and  out  fertile  valleys  which  pre- 
sent an  ever  changing  picture  from 
the  first  green  of  spring  to  late  au- 

Under  the  present  schedule  six  to 
eight  cabins,  school  house,  carding 
machine,  wool-house,  bams,  sheds, 
ash-hoppers,  smoke  houses,  lot  fences 
and  the  mill  and  dam  are  to  be  re- 
stored. A  coveied  wagon  drawn  by 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  drawn  caj 
rlage  Is  anticipated  In  the  near  fi 

Eight  old  wells  have  been  located 
and  restored  by  cleaning  and  rewall- 
ing  where  necessary.  Many 
ing  relics  have  been  found  in 
welts,  such  as  deer  antlers,  shoe  soles 
marked  with  Roman  numerals,  and  In 
Lmcoln-Berry  well  parts  of  a 
bucket  were  found.   This  was  rebuilt 
ow  is  on  exhibit  at  the  park, 
idoubtcdiy  Lincoln  used  it  for 
drawing  water  from  lils  well. 
Primitive  methods  have  been  used 
I  restoring  the  village.  Wooden  pegs 
I  serve  instead  of  nails,  and  wooden 
hinges  and  door  latches  are  used. 
Furnishings  True  to  Period 
Many  pieces  of  furniture  now  a 
part  of  cabins  in  the  park  were  orig- 
inally used  by  New  Salem  residents, 
lor  many  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
league,  so  instrumental  in  organizing 
and  restoring  the  park,  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  pioneers  of  New 
Salem    and    surrounding  territory. 
The  chairman  of  the  furnishings  com- 
mittee. Mrs.    George   Wernsing,  of 
Petersburg,  and  her  assistants  have 
been  much  praised  for  their  untir- 
ing work  in  locating  and  securing  the 
lumishings. 

All  of  the  furnishings  were  do- 
nated, mostly  by  people  in  the  com- 
munity, who  had  considered  them 
priceless  heirlooms.  This  is  true  of 
the  Sam  P.  Hill  residence  In  New 
Salem,  for  many  of  Its  pieces  were 
originally  used  by  the  family.  Present 
lumishings  of  the  restored  Hill  home 
Include  two  blanket  chests  owned  by 
Mrs.  Hill  and  brought  from  Ken- 
tucky by  her  famUy;  a  hand-made 
wooden  foot-stool,  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers, two  hickory-bottom  chairs,  a 
hammer  and  two  plates,  al!  owned  by 
Mrs.  Hill,  and  a  trunk  and  hand- 
made gun  hooks  owned  by  her  hus- 

Other  pieces  actually  used  are  a 
splndle-back,  wood-bottom  chair  used 
In  the  Rutledge  cabin  while  Onstott 
was  proprietor;  a  trunk  brought  from 
Ohio  by  Dr.  Regnler  In  1826;  two 
wooden  benches  from  Dr.  Begnler's 
office;  a  sewing  basket  owned  by  Mrs. 
Hill;  a  whUkey  fla^k  and  a  dish  pur- 
chased at  the  Offut  store. 

The  cabins  are  much  alike,  yet  In 
their  Interior  furnishings  and  ar- 
rangements present  a  variety  ol  per- 
sonalities. Landscaping  and  small 
plantings  around  the  cabins  are  in 
tune  with  the  pioneer  setting.  Rough 
timber  lynches,  fence  posts,  wood 
piles  and  rain  barrels  add  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  picture.  Dr.  Al- 
len's house  has  a  vegetable  garden, 
chickens  and  geese  In  the  back  yard. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  outside 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  park  is  a 
log  refectory  with  a  restaurant  and 
other  tourist  facHities.  Standing 
near  the  entrance  drive  leading  to  the 
restored  village  Is  a  marker  describing 
briefly  the  history  of  New  Salem.  It 

"In  the  fall  of  1828.  James  Rut- 
ledge and  John  Cameron  erected 
homes  on  this  hill.  The  following 
year  they  built  a  grist  mill  and 
saw  mill  on  the  Sangamon  river 
Just  below  the  hill,  laid  out  the 
town  and  began  to  sell  lots.  The 
mill  became  so  popular  that  the 
town  grew  rapidly  and  flourished 
for  several  years,  although  it  never 
Included  more  than  100  inhabit- 
ants. With  the  founding  and 
growth  of  Petersburg,  two  miles 
to  the  north  and  more  accessibly 
located,  Its  decline  began.  When 
the  seat  of  the  new  county  of 
Menard  was  located  at  Petersburg, 
In  1839,  New  Salem  quickly  passed 
out  of  existence." 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas  reviewed 
Llncolti's  years  in  New  Salem  In  his 
recent  book,  "Lincoln's  New  Sa- 
t h™  b  "  quotation  from 

"In  New  Salem  Lincoln  made  his 
reputation  for  phy.slcal  prowess  and 
began  the  devolpment  of  his  talents 
of  leadership.  There  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  In  business,  made  his 
first  venture  Into  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  established  the  reputa- 
tion for  square  dealing  that  stuck 
to  him  through  life.  While  there  he 
had  his  one  brief  experience  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  niled  his  first  state  and 
federal  oUlce,  He  learned  surveying, 
acquired  the  elements  of  law,  Im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  granmiar, 
mathematics  and  literature,  and  made 
his  first  formal  efforts  at  speech- 
making  and  debate.  There  he  made 
his  first  venture  into  politics,  formed 
his  first  enduring  friendships,  and 
won— and  lost  through  death— his 
first  love.  He  came  to  New  Balcm 
an  aimless  pioneer  youth;  he  left 
with  an  aroused  ambition;  and  he 
took  with  him  an  abiding  under- 
standing of  (he  thousands  and  feel- 
ings of  the  common  man." 

In  a  history  written  about  New 
Salem  by  Mr.  Young,  park  custodian, 
a  concise  record  of  Its  founding  Is 
given.    He  says: 

Founded  in  1828 
"In  1828  John  Cimcron  entered 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  25, 
township  18-norlli,  range  T-west,  of 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  Through 
the  northeast  corner  of  said  quarter 
'eection  the  SanBomoD  river  flowedi 


Recreated  Village  at  Old  Salem  as  Lincoln  Knew  It 
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his  uncle.  James 
111  Wrights,  built 
river  upon  which 
id  grist  mills, 
to  the  west  thev 

their  corn  and 


Rutledge.  being  mill 

they  located  saw  and 
■  Upon  the  bluff  to 
built  log  cabins.  For  i 
settlers  came  to  have 
wheat  converted  into 
flour.  In  the  fall  of 
hired  Reuben  Harrison  to  survey  and 
lay  off  the  village  of  New  Salem.  A 
number  of  lots  were  soon  sold.  Among 
the  first  to  appear  on  the  scene  was 
Samuel  P.  Hill  and  John  McNamar, 
who  built  a  log  building  and  opened 
a  general  store  where  anything  could 
be  purchased  from  a  hand-made  rac- 
coon-skin cap  (o  a  gallon  of  com 
whiskey. 

"At  this  time  New  Salem  experi- 
enced a  boom.  John  Clary  opened  a 
grocery  store  and  saloon  at  tlie  ex- 
treme east  end  of  the  Milage,  and 
other  stores  followed.  The  owners 
Denton  Offut.  Herndon  Bros., 
Reuben  Radlforn.  Among  the 
prominent  Inhabitants  were 
Henry  Onstott.  who  built  a  cooper 
shop  and  residence;  Rotiert  Johnson, 
the  wheelwright;  Martin  Wnddell, 
the  hatter;  Dr.  John  Allen,  a  Dart- 
h  graduate  who  conducted  the 
first  Sunday  school  in  the  village; 
Dr.  Francis  Regnler  Morris,  the  tan- 
ner; Peter  Lukms.  shoemaker; 
Joshua  Miller,  blacksmith,  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Jack  Kelso,  the 
happy-go-lucky  man  of  thejrlllage 
who  spent  much  time  fishing  and 
hunting.  He  was  also  a  lover  of  the 
classics  of  literature,  and  to  him  l-s 
given  the  credit  of  Intcr&stlng  Abra- 
im  Lincoln  in  such  authors  as  Rob- 
t  Burns  and  Shakespeare." 
Cabins  in  New  Salem  were  neat 
and  tidy,  well  built  and  more  than 


just  a  stielter  from  the  elements 
a  rule,  the  wall  logs  were  adzed 
sides,  and  both  inside  and  outside 
surfaces  were  clean  and  smooth.  After 
the  spaces  between  the  logs 
'  chinked"  with  split  pieces  of  wood, 
wedged  In  place  and  "plostered" 
clay  or  lime,  the  cabins  were 
tremely  weatherproof  and  trim, 
log  corners  were  fitted  together  by 
means  of  neatly  chopped  or  sawr 
notches  and  the  logs  were  cut  oQ  ai 
the  corners,  leaving  no  ugly  protrud- 
ing ends. 

One  Original  Cabin 

The  only  original  structure  In  New 
Salem  State  park  Is  Henry  Onstott', 
cooper  shop,  built  In  1634.  HlstAi^ 
records  that  in  1840  the  shop  and  " 
business  was  moved  to  Petersburg. 
Later  weatherboard  Ing  was  adde  " 
the  exterior,  larger  windows  Installed 
and  it  was  used  as  a  residence 
1922,  when  It  was  purchased  by  the 
Old  Salem  Lincoln  league,  stripped  of 
its  weatherboardtng  and  re-erected 
on  the  original  site. 

It  was  In  the  Onstott  cooper 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Isaac 
Onstott.  the  eldest  son,  often  studlei 
together  by  the  light  of  the  fire  kin- 
dled by  the  cooper's  shavings,  am 
It  was  from  Henry  Onstott  that  Lin- 
coln borrowed  the  auger  to  bore  thi 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flat  boat 
to  empty  out  the  water  when  it  hung 
upon  the  Salem  dam— and  even  which 
gave  Lincoln  his  first  glimpse  of  New 
Satem,  Incidentally,  It  was  thli  ' 
cident  at  the  dam  which  gave 
coin  a  fleeting  glance  at  Ann 
ledge  among  the  crowd  of  spectators 
at  the  bank,' And  it  was  the  delay 
at  the  dam  that  gave  Denton  Offut 
the  time  to  wander  through  the  vll- 
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lage  and  decide  to  open  a  store  there 
on  his  return, 

A  native  of  Kentucky.  Onstott 
brought  his  bride  Us  Illinois  In  1626, 
settling  first  at  Sugar  Grove  and  then 
moving  to  New  Salem  in  1830.  He 
lived  In  Ills  shop  until  1833  when  he 
moved  into  the  Rutledge  inn.  During 
the  two  years  he  resided 
built  a  larger  shop  and  a  larger 
residence  in  the  west  part  of  New 
Salom.  It  is  these  buildings, 
paired  and  one  restored,  that  stand 
todav  In  the  park. 

On':tott  was  an  Industrious 
ond  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
barrels  and  so  lie  prospered.  His  home 
Tcdrcts  his  success  both  In  size  and 
structure.  A  large  east  >oom  served 
as  :<  combination  parlor,  dining 
and  kitchen,  and  the  two  west  i 
were  bed  chambers.  His  residenc 
shop  today  are  the  first  two  buildings 
on  the  south  side  of  the  sEr 
visitors  walk  from  the  parking 
the  west  side  of  the  park  into  the 
heart  of  the  village. 

The  restored  residence  of 
Johnson,  wheelwright  and 
makor.  are  east  of  the  Onstott  build- 
ing:- on  the  same  side  of  tne  street. 
ilohiLion.  his  wife  ond  three  children 
livcii  in  Ihe  main  room,  and  he  made 
vvHfron  wheels,  farming  tools,  spin^ 
iiUw  wheels  and  other  furniture  In 
Ihe  lean-to.  The  Interior  of  the  shop 
IS  ;rj  faithfully  refurnished  that  It 
.•^eem?  a.H  though  Johnson  must 
lalti  fiJde  his  tools  and  working 
terii'.lt  just  yesterday. 

Ung  further  east  along  the  lane 


isltors  come  to  the  home  of  the  shoc- 
naker.  Peter  Luklns.  Built  during 
831.  Luklns  lived  in  the  house  one 
car.  and  in  1832  entered  a  quarter- 
section  of  land  two  miles  north  of 
New  Salem,  settled  there,  had  It  sur- 
veyed Into  lots  and  streets  and 
founded  Petersburg. 

Another  shoemaker,  Alexander  Fer- 
guson. Is  believed  to  have  moved  In 
Lukln's  house  and  taken  over  his 
trade  when  the  latter  moved  away. 
In  the  main  room  of  the  home  are 
the  necessities  for  living  and  hi  a 
small  room  the  cobbler  s  bench,  tools 
and  rawhides. 

Dr.  John  Allen,  one  of  the  more 
affluent  residents  of  New  Salem, 
lived  east  of  the  Luklns-Perguson 
cabin,  and  his  home  Included  a  main 
room  used  as  a  parlor,  dining  room 
and  kitchen;  a  lean-to  served  as  a 
bedroom,  and  another  small  room  for 
an  office.  He  had  an  extensive  busi- 
ness and  accepted  produce  of  any 
kind  in  return  for  his  professional 
service-  It  was  In  this  house  that 
he  opened  the  first  Sunday  school, 
and  it  was  under  his  root  that  the 
Rev.  William  Berry.  lather  of  that 
profligate  son  who  was  to  become  the 
business  partner  of  I 
ducting  a  general  store  at  Hew 
Salem,  often  preached. 

The  Lincoln-Berry  store  !s  a 
the  street  from  the  Alien  home, 
building  was  erected  in  1839,  and  the 
Christmas  brothers  and 
ford  operated  It  before  Lincoln  and 
Berry  took  it  over  in  1833.  To  the 
rear  of  the  large  roon 
store  proper  was  a  small  bedroom 
with  fireplace  in  one  side,  and  here 
Lincoln  slept  during  the  period  he 
worked  In  the  store.  The  shelves  of 
the  store  today  are  lined  with  bolts 
ot  bright  calico,  jars  of  tea,  coffee, 
salt,  earthen  Jugs,  dishes  and  kitchen 
utensils.  Before  the  huge  fireplace 
stands  a  bench,  a  round  of  wood 
a  chah-,  and  to  one  side  a  large 
rell  is  filled  with  hearth-brooms 

One  Two  Story  Home 
The  Hill-McNamar  store  next  door 
west  was  built  by  Samuel  HiU  in 
1829.  He  conducted  the 
John  McNamar,  who  at  tl: 
sumed  the  name  of  McNi 
the  man  engaged  to  Ann  Rutledge 
and  whose  leaving  New  Salem  ii 
1831  gave  Lincohi  a  chance  to  cour 
her.  Hill  was  appointed  postmastei 
the  position  going  to  Lincoln  in  183; 

Hill  built  the  only  two-room  cabli 
in  town  In  1829.  Not  only  was  thi 
home  the  largest,  but  also  the  best 
constructed  and  the  most  completely 
furnished,  for  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  Hill  was  the  wealthiest  man  li 
New  Salem.  It  Included  a  mahi  roor 
on  the  first  floor  serving  as  a  parloi 
dining  room  and  kitchen;  a  small  rear 
room  as  a  store  room  and  general 
utility  space:  and  on  the  second  floor 
a  bedroom  and  combination  stair  hall 

The  one-room  cabin  west  of  Hill's 
served  as  both  living  quarters  and  of- 
fice for  Dr.  Francis  Regnier,  25-year- 
old  son  of  a  French  physician  who 
came  to  New  Salem  nnd  bought  the 
-  irom  its  .^'^^ 


■  With 


owner,  Henry  Slnco,  The  cabin 
is  authentically  Ji;ini-hed,  Its 
nts  having  been  collected  and 
assembled  by  descendants  of  Dr,  Reg- 

rtln  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door  west  of  Dr,  Regnler,  His 
oom  cabin  was  built-  about  1832, 
laln  room  for  his  living  quarters 
the  small  one  (or  his  hat  shop. 
Under  the  porch  roof  hangs  a  huge 
kettle,  the  original  one  in  which  he 
boiled  his  wool  In  the  first  process 
of  his  hat  making.  He  had  a  monop- 
n  the  trade  at  New  Salem  Inas- 
much as  hats — other  than  those 
made  of  straw— were  not  sold  at  the 
I  tores.  His  prices  ranged  Irom  50 
cents  for  a  hat  of  rabbit  fur  to  S2 
ine  made  of  coon  skin.  He  also 

Joshua  Miller  and  John  Kelso  mar- 
ed  sisters  and  lived  In  a  double 
house  in  the  west  part  of  New  Salem, 
continuous  roof  covered  the  two 
jins  and  the  opening  space  between 
them.  Miller  was  the  village  black- 
smith and  wagonmaker,  and  Kelso 


was  a  fisherman,  hunter  and  phi- 
losopher. 

The  Clary  grocery  and  the  Denfon 
Offut  store  were  located  In  the  ex- 
treme eastern  section  of  the  town, 
Abraham  Lincoln  assisted  Offut  lii 
erecting  his  one-room  place  of  busi- 
ness and  later  worked  In  the  store 
as  a  clerk  and  slept  in  the  rear  room. 
The  Clary  store  next  door  waa  the 

that    the    cock  fights,   

matches,  gander-pulling  contests  e 
horse  races  usually  occurred. 

And  so  visitors  today  may  view  an 
these  cabins  and  furnishings  that 
portray  life  In  New  Salem  some  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  In  their  restora- 
tion give  a  graphic  picture  of  scenes 
that  met  the  eyes  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln from  1831  to  1837. 


The  nlkht  Anton  Chekov,  Russian 
writer,  died  his  wise  missed  her  din- 
ner, not  because  Chekhov  was  dying, 
but  because  he  was  telling  her  etc 
so  amusmg  she  failed  to  hear  the 
dinner  gong. 
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Peabody  Dustless  Coal 

Cleanliness  is  now  an  added  feature  of  Peabody 
Coal.  Today  with  same  carefully  cleaned,  accurately 
sized  coal,  with  its  excellent  heating-  quality,  is  made 
clean  and  dustless  by  Peabody's  oil  vapor  treatment, 
which  also  adds  to  the  heating  value. 

Just  as  a  sprinkle  of  rain  lays  the  dust  of  a 
country  road — so  does  this  vapor  film  lay  the  dust  on 
coal,  PERMANENTLY. 

Peabody  Dustless  Coal  is  delivered  without  dust 
or  dirt — it  takes  the  grime  out  of  fire-tending. 

The  vapor  treatment  is  applied  to  all  domestic  and 
stoker  sizes  of  Peabody  Coal, 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  PHONE  MAIN  854 

Peabody  Coal  Company 


124  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 
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The  very  commendable  program 
which  the  state  of  Illinois  has  been 
pursuing  with  respect  to  the  recon- 
struction of  New  Salem  has  created  a 
nation-wide  interest  in  this  community 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from 
1831  to  1837.  Replica's  of  most  of  the 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  the 
furnishings  of  many  of  the  original 
cabins  have  been  reclaimed. 

With  the  material  surroundings  of 
the  town  now  recreated,  the  personnel 
of  the  community  becomes  more  signi- 
ficant. This  directory  of  New  Salem 
and  environs  is  in  no  wise  complete, 
but  it  does  attempt  to  list  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  Lincoln  frequently 
came  in  contact  and  who  in  some  way 
or  other  influenced  his  life. 
Abell,  Dr.  Bennett— An  early  New  Sa- 
lem physician. 
Abell,  Owens  (Mrs.  Bennett)— Sister 
of  Mary  Owens  with  whom  Lin- 
coln kept  company. 
Allen,  Dr.  John — Temperance  advo- 
cate who  influenced  Lincoln. 
Allen,  Col.  Robert— A  brother  of  Dr. 

John  Allen. 
Alley,  Nelson — Operated  Rutledge 

Tavern  from  1832  to  1834. 
Armstrong,  Hannah— Wife  of  "Jack" 
Armstrong  and  mother  of  "Duit 
Armstrong. 
Armstrong,  John  ("Jack")— Wrestled 

with  Lincoln. 
Bale,  Hardin— Son  of  Jacob  who  op- 
erated ferry. 
Bale,  Jacob — Purchased  mill  in  1832 
which   OfFut  had  operated  and 
where  Lincoln  had  worked. 
Berry,  Rev.  John  M.— An  early  re- 
ligious leader  of  New  Salem  and 
father  of  William  F.  Berry. 
Berry,  William  F. — Lincoln's  business 
partner  in  New  Salem  durisng 
1832  and  1833. 
Burner,  Isaac — ^Resident  of  New  Sa- 
lem as  early  as  1832. 
Camron,  John  M. — Joint  founder  of 
New  Salem  with  James  Rutledge. 
Camron,  Polly  Omdorff  (Mrs.  John 
M.) — Lincoln  boarded  with  these 
Camrons  in  1831. 
Chrisman,  Isaac— Storekeeper,  post- 
master at  New  Salem  in  1831. 
Chrisman,  St.  Clair— Brother  of  Isaac. 
Clark,  Henry— Had  a  fight  with  Ben 
Wilcox  in  which  Lincoln  was  his 
"second". 

Clark,  Charles  J.  F.— A  cobbler  and 
and  cabinet  maker  near  New  Sa- 
lem. 

Clary,    William     ("Bill")— Operated 

grocery  and  ferry. 
Duncan,  Dr.  Jason — Resident  of  New 

Salem  for  short  time. 
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Miller,  Joshua — Blacksmith  and  wag- 
on maker  of  New  Salem. 
Morris,  Philemon — ^Early  New  Salem 
tanner. 

OfFut,  Denton— Owner  of  mill  and 

store  where  Lincoln  clerked. 
Onstott,    Henry— The    New  Salem 
cooper. 


Ellis,  Abner  Y.— A  New  Salem  mer- 
chant for  whom  Lincoln  clerked. 

Ferguson,  Alexander — The  village  cob- 
bler. 

Ferguson,  John — Brother  of  the  cob- 
bler and  ferry  keeper. 

Godbey,  Russell — Lincoln  made  his 
first  survey  for  Godbey. 

Guliher,  Isaac— A  New  Salem  resident 
who  served  with  Lincoln  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War. 

Graham,  Mentor— Assisted  Lincoln  in 
education. 

Green,  Bowling — Justice  of  Peace  and 
political  leader.  Half  brother  of 
"Jack"  Armstrong. 

Green,  Nancy  Potter  (Mrs.  Bowling) 
— Befriended  Lincoln  during  New 
Salem  residence. 

Greene,  Felix— On  his  farm  was  lo- 
cated the  first  school  near  New 
Salem. 

Greene,  Lynn  M. — Brother  of  William. 

Greene,  William  G.,  Jr.— Owned  store 
purchased  by  Lincoln  &  Berry. 

Herndon,  James — Cousin  of  William 
Herndon.  Opened  store  in  part- 
nership with  brother  J.  Rowan 
Herndon. 

Herndon,  J.  Rowan— Sold  store  part- 
nership to  Lincoln. 

Hill,  Parthena  Nance  (Mrs.  Samuel) 

Hill,  Samuel— Storekeeper  and  post- 
master at  New  Salem.  Partner  of 
of  McNeil. 

Johnson,  Robert— New  Salem's  wheel- 
right  and  cabinet  maker. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Robert— Wife  of  the 
wheelright  and  a  religious  de- 
votee. 

Kelso,  John  (Jack)— The  village  phil- 
osopher who  contributed  to  Lin- 
coln's interest  in  literature. 

Kelso,  Mrs.  John  (Jack)— Lincoln 
boarded  with  her  for  a  short  time. 

Keltner,  Michael — Operated  the  Rut- 
ledge tavern  about  1834. 

Lukins,  Gregory — Brother  of  Peter. 

Lukins,  Peter — New  Salem  cobbler 
who  later  founded  Petersburg. 

McHenry,  Henry— A  Clary's  Grove 
friend  of  Lincoln  who  married 
Nancy  Armstrong,  sister  of 
"Jack." 

McNabb,  Babb — A  New  Salem  rousta- 
bout given  to  cock  fighting. 

McNeely,  Robert  —  Early  settler, 
brother  of  William. 

McNeely,  William — A  brick  layer  and 
plasterer. 

MacNamar,  (McNeil),  John— Partner 
of  Hill  and  engaged  to  Ann  Rut- 
ledge. 

Marsh,  Matthew— Wrote  letter 
franked  by  Lincoln. 


Onstott,  Susan  Smick  (Mrs.  Henry) — 
With  her  husband  operated  the 
Rutledge  Tavern  with  Lincoln  as 
a  boarder. 
Pantier,  James — ^Eccentric  religious 

critic  of  community. 
Potter  Edward  (Ned) — Owner  of  a 

famous  maple  grove. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Edward — Maker  of  ma- 
ple sugar. 
Radford,  Reuben— Sold  his  grocery 

stock  to  Lincoln  and  Berry. 
Reavis,  Charles — Punished  by  Lincoln 
for  swearing  in  the  presence  of 
ladies. 

Regnier,  Dr.  Francis — Physician  in 
early  New  Salem  days,  then 
moved  to  Clary's  Grove. 

Richardson,  Allen — An  owner  of  the 
New  Salem  ferry  while  Lincoln 
lived  in  the  town. 

Rutledge,  Ann — Lincoln's  New  Salem 
sweetheart. 

Rutledge,  David — Ann's  brother.  Lin- 
coln his  surety  on  bond  in  1833. 

Rutledge,  James — Founder  of  New 
Salem.  Proprietor  of  Rutledge 
Tavern.   Father  of  Ann. 

Rutledge,  James  McGrady— Cousin  of 
Ann.  Helped  build  dam  at  New 
Salem. 

Rutledge,  Mary  Ann  Miller  (Mrs. 
James) — Mother  of  Ann. 

Short,  James — Bid  in  Lincoln's  sur- 
veying instruments. 

Sinco,  Henry — Saloon  keeper  of  New 
Salem  and  constable. 

Smoot,  Coleman — Loaned  Lincoln  mo- 
ney to  buy  clothes. 

Spears,  George — Asked  Lincoln  for 
receipt  for  postage  on  paper. 

Taylor,  John — Engaged  Lincoln  to 
survey  town  of  Petersburg. 

Trent,  Alexander — Purchased  Lincoln- 
Berry  store. 

Trent,  Martin  S. — Joined  with  brother 
in  purchase  of  Lincoln-Berry 
store. 

Vance,  John   G. — Loaned  Kirkham's 

grammar  to  Lincoln. 
Waddell,  Martin — Maker  of  hats  and 

caps  in  New  Salem, 
Warburton,  George — Put  up  second 

store  building  at  New  Salem. 

Watkins,  Thomas — Sold    Lincoln  a 

horse  on  credit. 
Whary,  David — Early  settler  of  New 

Salem. 
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FROM: 


Joseph  F  Booton 


TO: 


Dr.  Lewis  V/arren, 

Lincoln  Library, 

c/o  Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co 

Fort  V^ayne ,  Indiana, 


SUBJECT:    New  Salem  State  Park 
My  dear  Dr.  V/arren: 

It  has  been  sometime  since  you  were  at  New  Salem,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  have  looked  forward  to  seeing  you  again  with 
your  "Lincoln  Trail  Trips".    Evidently  for  some  reason  or 
other  you  did  not  carry  out  your  idea  of  the  yearly  Lincoln 
pilgrimage . 

However,  I  am  located  permanently  in  Chicago  and  the  next 
time  you  come  here  and  have  the  time,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  you  call  on  me . 

At  the  present  time  we  are  making  an  attempt  to  find  the  inter- 
view given  by  Daniel  Green  Burner,  a  descendent  of  Isaac  Burner, 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Salem.     This  interview  was 
printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  1894,  or  so.    Vve  have  made 
an  attempt  to  find  this  interview,  but  Fdss  Burke,  librarian 
of  the  Tribune  Library,  claims  she  has  no  index  system  which 
would  permit  her  to  put  her  finger  on  it,  and  the  only  way  it 
could  be  found,  would  be  to  search  through  the  papers,  page 
by  page.     She  suggested  we  contact  you,  as  she  thought  you  had 
an  index  system  and  perhaps  could  give  us  an  idea  of  about  the 
day  and  year  in  which  this  interview  occurred. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  interview  concerned  his  recollections 

of  Lincoln,  with  a  few  remarks  regarding  their  cabin.    The  latter, 

of  course,  are  of  tremendous  importance  to  us. 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  help  us,  and  with  kindest  regards, 
I  rem.ain, 


Tery  truly  yours, 


JFB.n 


OUne  21,  1958 


mt*  ioB»ph  f  <  Boot  on 

Mom  18^  -  160  V.  laSAlXo  3t* 

ChlGUgo,  III* 

|(|y  49ar  BootOBJ 

Svldantly  tl»  33l»oiol  Q5»«n  »WTWr  intarvlew 
lias  «e:e»p9d  uo  as  I  do  aot  fi«d  it  In  our  personal 
mtsrviaw  fiUe  wM^hvCtsntai na  iatotriown  or 
roaioisoeacae  of  several  hundreds  of  I»ineola»8 
frlec^. 

I  8iiouldB*t  wondier  if  J»  lloCaoB  i^vls 
ms  the  lBterview»r  of  Ifcr.  Burner  as  he  did  a  l#t 
of  worie  ulth  Miss  Bartjeal  al)ont  this  tli». 

If  «e  com®  morose  any  reference  to  the 
luterriew      ulll  ^  ple«sed  to  let  yon  taoow* 

Tery  truly  yows, 


lAWtPW 
X»,A.IAarreQ 


Wrecttsr 


c.  n.  w  n  1 1  uui-  n.  fRES.  a  ireas 
JOHN  J.  CURRANS,  SECRETARY 
HOLLON  A.  FARR 
GEORGE  M.  JOHNSON 
CARL  A.  MEARS 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS, 


INCORPORATED 

7  BROADWAY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CT. 


October  24,  1938 


STATtONERY 

TYPEWRITING 

RARE  BOOKS 

RADIOS 

TYPEWRITERS 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ANTIQUES 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Gentlemen: 

A  cuptoraer  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  is  offering  us  a  recent 
oil  painting  of  the  old  store  where  Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  a 
postmaster  in  New  Salem,  Illinois.     The  painting  shows  the  old 
well  sweep.     It  measures  approximately  10"  x  14".     The  price  is 
Twenty  Five  Dollars  (|25.ob).     '«Ve  will  be  glad  to  obtain  further 
information  about  it  if  you  may  be  interested. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Whit  lock's.  Inc. 


C.   E.  H.  Whit lock 


CEHWiibf 


HoTtBljer  15,  1938 


Mr.  C.  S.  H.  mtlock 
mmoCfc*8.  Inoorporatad 
7  Broadway 

My  d®ar  Mr.  Whitlocfes 

Althou#i  W9  ftra  rrffxch  iiit«r««t«d  in  oon- 
tampomxy  otX  painUn^t.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
eare  to  achate  anytiiiag  of  modatn  oflgln.  «o 
would  not  "b^i  intarostad  In  acquiring  t5i9  Hew  Saleia 
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WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  fO^PMlHlER^ 


NOTED  KANSAS  EDITDRTO  SPEAK 
BEFORE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  GROUP 


.  William  Alien  Whlt«,  world-lamed 
'Kansas  editor,  writer,  and  lecturer, 
Vlll  speak  at  the  annual  banquet 
oi  the  Abtaham  Lincoln  association 
at  the  Idncoln  hot«l  Monda;,  Feb  12 
at  7  p.m. 

Mr.  White,  who  celebrated  his 
leventy-second  birthday  Saturday, 
has  pubU^ed  the  Empbrta  Gazette 
for  45  years.  In  addition  to  his 
newspaper  duties,  he  has  written 
hundreds  of  articles  and  many 
books.  His  latest  books  are  "A  Fut- 
Itaa  In  Babylon."  a  biography  of 
Cooildge,  and  "The  Changing  West.' 

Mr.  White  will  arrive  ^  Spring' 
Held  early  Monday  morning  and 
will  be  the  guest  of  ^r.  and  Mrs. 
Logan  Hay,  1230  South  Grand 
nue.  /Mr.  Hay  Is  president  of  the 
association. 

About  50  out-of-town  guests  .will 
attend  the  banquet.  Among  them 
are  H.  Gary  Hudson,  president,  Illi- 
nois college;  Clarence  P.  McClel- 
land, president,  MacMurray  college; 
Judge  James  W.  Bollinger.  H.  J. 
Lytle  and  Clarence  M.  Cochrane  of 
Davenport.  Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lester  O.  Schriver,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
-Ernest  E.  East,  M.  L.  Houser,  Rich- 
ard K.  Meyer,  Frank  T.  MlUer,  all 
br  Peoria;  J.  L.  Oakleal,  Moline; 
Eunice  O.  Smith,  Alton;  L.  E.  Olson, 
Milwaukee;  William  Watson,  West 
AlUs,  Wis.;  Dr.  H.  A.  Wark,  Cincin- 


nati; L.  F.  Gumbart,  Macomb, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Berglund.  Galva 
John  H.  King,  Edlnburg;  Walter  IS. 
Provine,  TajlorvIUe;  Dr.  S  M 
Blunk,  Vlrden;  J.  Paul  Clayton 
Wlnnetka;  G.  J.  Mecherle.  Bloom- 
tngton;  and  G.  A.  Schilling.  R.  H. 
Pogler,  Charles  P.  Megan,  and 
Samuel  Insull.  Jr..  all  of  Chicago. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  association 
has  held  an  annual  banquet 
Feb-  12  since  its  organlzaUon  at 
centennial  of  Uncobi's  birth  lii 
1909.  Many  Internationally-famous 
speakers  have  been  brought  to 
Springfield  by  the  associaUon  for 
Its  banquets.  Some  of  them  are 
William  Howard  T  a  f  t,  Michael 
Puptn.  Oarl-  Sandburg,  Count  J. 
Von  Bemstroff,  Allan  Nevins,  and 
Jean  Jules  Jusserand. 
In  1924  the  association  employed 
trained  historian  as  executive 
secretary  and  began  extensive  re- 
search in  Lincoln  history.  The  re- 
sults of  this  research  has  been  pub- 
lished In  seven  books  and  G8  bul- 
letins- 
Officers  of  the  association  are 
ogan  Hay,  president;  Henry  Hor- 
..ar.  Louis  L.  Emmerson,  and  Marv 
Humphrey,  vice  presldenta;  Robert 
E.  Miller,  treftsurer;  Paul  M.  Angle, 
secretary;  George  W.  Bunn,  recoro- 
Ing  secretary;  and  Harry  E  Pratt, 
executive  secretary.  > 


NEW  SALEM  VILLAGE  VISITED 
BY  270,000  VISITORS  IN '39 


New  Salem,  the  recreated  village 
which  win  be  the  Fcene  Monday  of 
dedicatory  rites  for  a  new  United 
States  post  office,  attracted 
than  270,000  visitors  last  year, 

A  checkup  Of  New  Salem  visitors 
during  1939  shows  that  276,069  pei 
"-T3  were  registered,  representing 
gain  of  M.OOO  over  1938  when 
231,042  were  counted  lor  an 
time  hlg  hup  to  that  period.  ' 

Largest  attendance  '  was  recorded 
at  New  Salem  during  August  when 
6  visitors  passed  through  the 
main  entrance.  July  ranked  second 
with  47,593.  and  October  was  third 
with  44,584. 

Summer  holiday  periods  brought 
the  greatest  dally  attendances.  -  An 
all-time    high    was    set   over  tl 
Labor  day  holiday  when  10,642  pei 

were  In  the  park.  The  Julv 
Fourth  holiday  attracted  B,B32 
visitors  and  8,148  were  recorded 
jring  the  Memorial  day  holiday. 
Every  state  In  the  Union  was  ■Rep- 
resented by  park  visitors  during 
1&3&,  a  swell  as  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico. 
Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Foreign  lands  represented  include 
France,  Persia,  Russia,  Italy,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Ireland.  Argentina, 
Australia,  England.  Canada,  China, 
Japan,  Africa,  India,  Syria,  Switzer- 
land, Holland.  Denmark,  Germany,' 
Poland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Wales. 
Norway  and  Bermuda.  - 

Complete  Plans 


three  doors  west  from  the  present 
Lincoln-Berry  store  restoration 
where  the  partners  moved  early  in 
1833.  The  second  store  was  not  euc- 
cesslul.  and  Lincoln  sold  his  Inter- 
est to  Berry  In  the  eununer  of  the 
same  year.  Lincoln  later  assumed 
all  the  indebtedness  resiilting  from 
the  store's  failure.  It  was  hot  until 
1847  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress that  the  debt  was  finally  re- 
th-ed. 

The  post  office  Is  in  the  HUl-Mc- 
Namar  store  where  Lincoln  served 
as  a  clerk  and  as  postmaster  after 
selling  out  to  Berry. 
The  first  step  to  preserving  the 
te  came  In  1906  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  lecturing  at  the 
Old  Salem  Chatauqua.  bought  the 
'  on  which 'the  vlUage'stood  and 


transferred  It  In  trust  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua association.  In  1917,  the  Old 
Salem  Lincoln  League  was  formed 
In  Petersburg  to  carry  on  reeearch 
ami  keep  alive  Interest  in  New 
Salem.  The  "land,  with  the  con 
of  Mr.  Hearst,  was  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Dllnols  to  1918.  . 

Actual  restoration  planntog  was 
begun  In  1931.  after  $50,000  had 
been  appropriated  by  tho  IlUnois 
General  Assembly.  The  cornerstone 
for  the  first  reconstnioted  build- 
togs,  the  second  Lincoln-Berry  store, 
-as  laid  November  17.  1932., 

The  only  orlgtoal  buUdtog  in 
Park  Is  the  Onstot  cpoper  shop.  It 
was  built  in  1834.  moved  to  Peters- 
burg to  1840  and  returned  to  New 
Salem  In  1933  by  the  Old  Salem 
Ltocoto  League.  In  this  shop  Lin- 
coln Gtu'dJed  Blackstone.  Shakes- 
peare and  Bums  by  the  fUckertog 
light  pf  a  wood  fire. 
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Lincoln — Reoehes  New  Salem 


ITEIBUNE  Photo.]!  rR-fga 

bratiwfhf S^^^^^^^  °'  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  paric,      thircJ  annual  cel. 

oration  ot  the  President  s  birthdajr  was  observed  with  public  ceremony. 


fBui 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hei 
cratic  organization's  c 
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SCENES  FROM  "YOUNG  LINCOLN"  HERE  TUESDAY 
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MANY  CELEBRITIES  COMING  FOR  FILM  PREMIERE 


MOVIE  CRITICS,  COLUMNISTS 
AND  JUST  PLAIN  REPORTERS 
COMING  IN  FOX  FILM  PARTY 


The  world  premiere  of  "Young 
Mr.  Lincoln,"  nt  the  Pox-Llncoln 
theater  Tuesday,  will  bring  an  as- 
semblage ol  newspaper  men,  colum- 
nists, movie  critics  and  celebrities 
Buch  as  gathers  only  lor  events  of 
national  Importance. 

In  addition  to  the  movie  stars 
who  are  coming  to  take  part  in  the 
program  In  connection  with  the 
premiere,  the  dally  newspapers  of 
the  following  cities  will  be  repre- 
sented by  staff  correspondents: 
New  York,  Pittsburg,  Albp.ny.  Cln- 
cmnoll,  Indianapolis,  S  t.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee.  Chi- 
L-aRO.  Philadelphia,  Dayton,  Roches- 
ter. Syracuse,  Kansas  City.  Boston. 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  Minneapolis  and 
Rock  ford. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  working 
newspapennen,  every  movie  maga- 
zlne  in  the  country  will  be  repre- 
sented and  a  score  of  sL-iff  photo- 
graphers will  be  here  from  ali  parts 


5  of  moving  picture  houses 


Springfield  hotels  have 
(hat  more  than  200  r 
have  been  made  for  Tuesday,  with 
many  of  the  reservations  calling  for 
accommodations  for  parlies  of  two 
to  five  people. 

Following  are  some  of  the  dlgna- 
tarles.  who  have  made  reservallonsi 


Mr.  1 


.  Oliver  Barre 


kal  society;  Dr. 
r,i!i'    M.  !■  mi    D.  Copeland, 

Li,  .        iliiam  S.  Knight 

11   iiiii..  i'. .  riiiiii;  Dr.  Herman 

B  wai,  I'M'  Kkhl,  Indla.ia  uni- 
versity, Bi  001 11  lug  ton,  Ind.;  Dr.  C. 
P.  McClelland,  president,  MacMur- 
ray  college.  Jacksonville;  Dr.  H, 
Gray  Hi'dson,  president,  Illinois 
college,  Jacksonville  and  Paul  Angle 
of  the  State  Hlstftrlcal  library. 


RADIO  FEATURES 

Highlights  of  Tonight  on  the  Leading  Radio 
Stations  of  the  Country 


National 
Programs 


GOOD  LISTENING  FOB  . 
TONIGHT 

6:00— -E.  1.  duPonf— %VBBM. 
7;00— Phil  Spitalny's  Girls— 
WLW 

8:30— Eddie  Cantor— KMOX. 


Monday  NlEUt 


I'BlCBdC— WESM. 

tgaret  Speaks— WLW, 
dtl  Minstrels— WBBM. 


r  CugBt— WON. 


MEMORIAL  PROGRAM 
WILL  BE  BROADCAST 

A  special  Memorial  Day  program 
will  be  broadcast  over  \VHBF,  Rock 
J.sland.  (uid  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing system,  at  10:15  a.m.  Tuesday 
which  will  originate  nbonrd  the  U. 


HYMN  BROADCAST 

SET _FOR  TUESDAY 

"Faith  Ol  Our  Fathers."  '"Every 
Time  I  Feel  Tlie  Spirit,"  and  'T  Ajn 
Coming  to  the  Cross."  will  be  heard 
rtver  WMAQ'at  13:45  p.m.  Tuesday 
on  the  ■Hvmns  Of  All  Churches" 
program,  which  will  be  dedicated 
to  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  defense  of  their  country.  Joseph 
Emerson's  choir  will  sing  the  num- 

IMDIANAPOLIS^RACE 

WILL  BE  BROADCAST 

The  start  of  the  500-mile  Indlana- 
IKills  Speedway  Classic  will  be  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  speedway  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  systems  at 
10  ajn.  Tuesday.  Fort  Pearson  and 
Charles  Lyon  wUl  "mike"  for  NBC, 
and  Ken  Ellington  and  Stan  Thomp- 
L  for  CBS.  A  description  ol  the 


:   Will  I 

those  ciiains  at  1:30  p 
3  pjn.  the  chains  ' 
the  finish.  The  entire 
be  broadcast. 


gh'Cl 


MMY 

HOLLYWOOD 

sms 

RIDE  WITH 
SIILAIR 
"HC 


TROUT'S 

SINCLAIR 
SERVICE  STATION 
Cor.  7lh  and  Monroe 


WTAX  Programs 

1210  Kilocycles 


Z;1S — Souk  Shopper 
2:45 — Jimmy  Lunce. 
l;OS— Hollywood  Ma 

1:00— KKly  Ktrat. 


WTAX  Notes 


A  salute  to  Winter  Haven,  Fla.. 
wilt  be  given  on  the  "Salute  to  the 
Cities-  program  over  WTAX  at 
10:30  tonight. 

Eighty-Hve  years  ago  the  boys  In 
blue  and  the  boys  In  gray— the 
picked  fighting  men  of  the  North 
and  South— were  fighting  It  out  in 
the  famed  but  bloody  batlle  of  the 
Wilderness.  Each  hour  saw  more 
soldiers  drop  under  the  deadly  hail 
of  bullets!  ,  .  ,  Each  day  more  of 
the  gallant  lads  dlel  Relentlessly 
General  U.  S.  Grant  pushed  on  to 
"'ictoryl  A  costy  victory,  too,  but 
i  victory  nevertheless.  A  victory 
von  because  of  superior  numbers 
iuperlor  equipment.  Tuesday  at 


:30  E 


;  pay  t 


parted  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
with  a  Memorial  Day  program.  As 
you  listen  be  thankful  that  never 
again  will  Americans  fight  Amerl- 


II  t 


»id  t 


nothing  so  moved 
President  Lincoln  as  the  news  that 
a.  certain  Mrs.  Blxby  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  lost  five  sons — all 
she  had— in  the  Civil  War.  Three  of 
them  died  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. July  1-3,  1B63,  the  battle  that 
turned  the  tide  in  lavor  of  the 
North  after  a  series  of  dishearten- 
ing defeats.  President  Lincoln's  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Blxy  has  gone  down  in 
history  with  his  famed  Gettysburg 
address.  As  you  listen  to  thLs  pro- 
gram at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday  over 
WTAX,  be  thankful  that  sectional 
hate  has  died  and  that  you  are  an 


Lincoln  Relics 
On  Display  in 
Lobby  of  Hotel 


Personal  possessions  of 
Lincoln  including  a.  plow  share, 
mall  and  wedge  are  rfttractlng  »l- 
tentlon  in  the  display  of  Lincoln 
relics  which  opened  this  afternoon 
In    the    Hotel    Abraham  Lincoln 

The  exhibition  will  continue  until 
11  pjn.  today  and  will  be  open  from 
9  ajn.  to  U  p.m.  Tuesday. 

The  display  has  been  arranged  by 
the  St.  Joseph's  coterie,  organlia- 
tlon  active  in  promoting  aid  for  the 
St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged 


i  for  n 


1  100  r 


Among  original,  relies  exhibited 
are  Mi's.  Lincoln's  wedding  dress, 
parasol,  shawls  and  the  dresses  and 
mourning  bonnet  worn  at  Lincoln's 
funeral. 

Lincoln's  possessions  on  dlsp^ 
also  include  tools.  A  number  of 
personal  articles  used  In  the  Lincoln 
home  in  Springfield  and  furniture 
used  during  courtship  days  of  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd  are  shown. 

In  charge  of  the  event  Is  a  com- 
mittee including  Mrs.  Hny  Simmons, 
chairman:  and  Mesdames  W.  C. 
Curtis,  Paul  Durkln.  O.  W.  De- 
Fratls.  Dennis  McCarthy.  N  W 
Rodier,  Herman  Maurer.  J,  A.  Was- 
son  and  Robert  Knox  and  Miss  Nan 
Bernard. 


PIGEON  SHOW 
SETTUESDAY 

More  Than  Three  Hundred 
Entries  Expected 

The  seventh  annual  spring  ahow 
of  the  Springllcld  Pigeon  club  will 
be  held  Tuesday  In  the  poultry 
building  at  the  state  fair  grounds 
with  more  than  300  entries  expected. 

Entries  will  close  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  the  Judging  will  be  atarted  at 
II  a.m.  Luncheon  Will  be  served 
at  noon  for  exhibitors,  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends.  The  show  will  pro- 
ceed In  the  afternoon. 

Classes  to  be  shown  Include  old 
cock,  old  hen  and  1939  young  bird 
classes  for  utility,  racing  homer  and 
fancy  varieties.  A  Junior  clas.slfica- 
tlon  for  exhibitors  under  16  years 
of  ago  has  been  arranged.  Feed 
will  be  offered  as  premiums. 

Show  supei'lnlendent  Is  Dr.  O. 
Koehler  and  show  secretary  la  J.  C. 
Gannon,  both  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  show  committee  which 
Includes  Arthur  Barnes,  V.  R.  Usrey, 
John  Ley,  R.  C.  Smith,  Ed  ZInk  and 
Charles  Burkhardt.  Carl  Glasscock 
Is  chairman  of  the  refreshment 
committee. 

George  Hoerr,  Peoria,  and  W.  T. 
Westhus,  St,  Louis,  will  Judge  en- 
tries of  exhibitors  from  throughout 
central  Illinois  and  the  St.  Louis 


V.  H.  M.  Hlldebrandt,  pastor  ol 
Third  Presbyterian  church. 
Seventh  and  Bergen  ntreets,  will  ob- 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  pastorate  at  the  church  next 
Sunday. 

Rev.  and  Mra.  Hlldebrandt  will  be 
)nored  at  services  In  Enos  park, 
starting  at  10:30  a.m.    The  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Sunday  school  and 
the  church  will  participate.  Pre- 
viously, only  church  members  par- 
ticipated In  the  park  services. 
The  Springfleld  Municipal  band 
ill  play  a  two-hour  concert  and 
other  services  will  be  held  on  the 
wn  at  Ena*  park. 
Regular  church  services  will  be 
held  In  addition  to  the  Enos  park 


MEDLEY 
A  medley  of  the  U.  S.  Field  Artll- 
lery  march;  the  navy  song.  "Anchors 
Awelgh";  and  the  Marine  Corps 
hymn  will  be  heard  over  WMAQ  at 
8  p.m.  today. 


KING  WILL  SPEAK 

TUESDAY^FTERNOON 

King  George  VI  will  speak  over 
WMAQ  at  A  p.m.  Tuesday  as  he 
addresses  Ihe  Government  o(  Brit- 
ish  Columbia  luncheon  a  I  'Van- 


Springfield's  Premiere 

SHOWING  OF 

VACATION 

LUGGAGE 

AS  LUGGAGE  SPECIALISTS 

"Everything  for  the  Traveler" 

LABONTE'S  LUGGAGE  SHOP 


309  South  Fifth  Street 


—MEET  ME  AT" 

BROADWELL'S 

The  Store  of  Accommodations 


This  Abraham  Lmcoln 
Edition  of  the  Illinois  State 
Register  recalls  the  city- 
building  career  of  the  pio- 
neer, Judge  Norman  M. 
Broadwell,  and  of  his  son, 
the  late  Stuart  Broadwell, 
who,  with  his  sons,  built  up 
the  great  Broadwell's  Drug 
Store  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  public  square, 
where  it  grows  with  each 
succeeding  year. 


The  accompanying  picture  of  the  beautiful, 
new  Broadwell's  Store,  very  attractive  by  dav 
and  brilliant  at  night,  typifying  the  nritlern 
trend  and  representing  everything  new  and 
up-to-date  in  modern  drug  store  super-service. 

This  dignified  structure,  representing 
Broadwell  enterprise  and  the  Broadwell  build- 
ing power,  stands  where  the  first  Broadwell 
Drug  Store  stood  and  which,  in  1865.  suc- 
ceeded the  old  S.  H.  Melvin  Drug  Store,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  often  tarried  to  talk  and 
trade. 


FIFTH  AND  WASHINGTON  STS. 


When  your  fathers  and  mothers  and  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  of  a  half  century  or  more  ago  came 
in  their  buggies  and  spring  wagons,  and  sometimes  in 
bob-sleds,  and  hitched  their  horses  to  the  old  hitch-racks 
around  the  Court  House  Square,  that's  the  way  they 
felt  about  it,  too. 

They  knew  that  Broadwell's  Drug  Store  was  then, 
AS  NOW,  the  community's  central  meeting  place,  be- 
cause the  name  Broadwell  was  then,  AS  NOW,  symbol 
of  a  smiling  welcome  and  of  SUPERIOR  SERVICE. 


The  dignity  of  service, 
warmth  of  welcome,  and 
unswerving  integrity  in  all 
things  which  the  name 
Stuart  Broadwell  reflects, 
remain  the  fixed  policy  of 
this  store. 

PRESCRIPTIONS,  a  s 
the  name  Broadwell  im- 
plies, ARE  FILLED 
WITH  CONSCIENTIOUS 
CARE  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL SKILL. 


THIRD  PRESBYTERIAN  PASTOR 
TO  MARK  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


service.  Services  will  be  held  at 
8:15  a.m.,  10:<5  a.m.,  and  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  evening  service  will  be 
broadcnst  over  station  WTAX. 

Rev.  Hlldebrandt  came  here  In 
ISH  and  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  church  since 
that  time.  When  he  came  here  the 
enrollment  of  the  church  was  280. 
Since  then,  the  enrollment  has  In- 
creased steadily  until  today  it  in 
3.704.  Sunday  school  enrollment 
also  has  shown  a  rapid  Increase 
under  his  pastorate.  When  he  came 
here  In  1914  the  enrollment  was  292. 

He  was  ordained  a  minister  In 
1907  and  while  taking  university 
work,  he  wrote  a  theme  which  won 


Good  \i 

NORTH  LOUP,  Neb.,  May  29, 
— <AP) — An  advertisement  lo  the 
North  Loup  Enterprise  read: 
"Wanted  a  good  drenching  rain 
lor  the  North  Loup  valley.  Will 
trade  dry  weather."  Next  day  1.43 
Inches  rain  fell. 


him  a  two-year  study  coufse  Ir 
Oermany  and  11,500  in  cash. 

Followlnu  his  return  from  ^r- 
many,  he  assumed  pastorale  a 
Petersburg,  III.  He  was  married  ir 
1913.  After  remaining  In  Petersburj 
for  four  years,  he  came  to  Spring 
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leveral  countries  there 
and  also  vUited  the  Holy  Land, 


RIDING  INTO  SPRINGFIELD  TO 
"TAKE  A  FLING  AT  LAW".  .  . 


THE  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN  THAT  HAS  NEVER 
BEEN  TOLD!  Hit  lhr!lling, 
exciting,  romantic  youthl 


Twentieth  Century-Fox  prennlt 
DARRYL  F.  ZANUCK  S  production  of 


FONDA  •  BRADY  •  WEAVER  •  WHELAN 

EDDIE  COLLINS    •    PAULINE  MOORE    -    RICHARD  CROMWELL 
DONALD  MEEK   •   DORRIS  BOWDON   -  EDDIE  QUILLAN 

Directed  by  John  Ford 

Aiiociole  Predoeer  Kenneth  Macgowon  ■  Ofiginol  Screen  Ploy  t>Y  lomor  TrotH 
A  Cosmopolitan  Production 


WORLD  PREMIERE 


Alr-Cendllloned 


FOX-LINCOLN 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

TUESDAY,  HAY  30-TONORROW 

7:45  P.  M. 

ON  THE  STAGE  -  ■  -  ALL  IN  PERSON 

MARIAN  ANDERSON 

INTERNATIONALLY  FAMOUS  CONTHALTO 

LOWELL  THOMAS 

NOTED  RADIO  AND  NEWS  REEL  COMMENTATOR 

20th  CENTURY  FOX  STARS 
IN  PERSON  


ALICE  ARLEEN  EDDIE 

BRADY     *    WHELAN    *  COLLINS 

FEATURED  IN  "YOUNG  MR.  LINCOLN" 

BINNIE  BARNES  CESAR  ROMERO 

STAGE  PRESENTATION  TO  BE 

NATIONALLY  BROADCAST 
MUTUAL  NETWORK  8:00  P.M. 


RESERVED  SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
THE  FOX-LINCOLN,  $3.30  ALL  SEATS 
DRESS  OPTIONAL 


THE    WORLDS     GREATEST'  NEWSPAPER' 


MONDAY. "  FEBRUARY   12.  im. 


City  Joins  Nation  Today  in  Homage  to  Lincoln  on  Birthday — ^Farley  and  Landon  Meet  in  Chicago 


KEY  A 

LINCOLN  SHRINES  W 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  PARK, 
KNOB  CREEK  FARM,  HOME  OF  BOY  LINCOLN. 
LINCOLN  HOMESTEAD  STATE  PARK. 
BRIDGE  IN  MEMORY  OF  LINCOLN'S  FATHER. 
MARKER  ON  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN'S  &RANOFATHER, 
JOSHUA  SPEED  HOUSE  AND  MUSEUM. 
GRAVE  OF  NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN. 
LINCOLN  VILLAGE. 
MONUMENT  IN  SQUARE. 
_  CAMP  SITE  OF  LINCOLN  FAMILY. 

tENLOW  GRIST  MILL,  WHERE  LINCOLN  TOOK  GRAIN. 
WHERE  LINCOLN  WAS  FERRYMAN. 
FIRST  HOME  OF  LlNCOLNS  IN  ILLINOIS.' 
■Jjt  LOG  COURTHOUSE  WHERE  LINCOLN  PRACTICED. 
LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  aRIDGE. 
LINCOLN  LOG  CABIN  STATE  PARK. 
JA,  SHiLOH  CEWETERY.  WHERE  THOMAS  AND 
^      SARAH  LINCOLN  ARE  BURIED, 

RECONSTRUCTED  VILLAGE  AT  STATE  PARK. 
ANN  RUTLEDGE'S  GRAVE. 
■<V  OLD  STATE  CAPITOL  WHERE  LINCOLN  PRACTICED, 
HIS  HOME,  AND  TOMB.  ' 


Heavy  line  on  large  map  is  Lincoln  Memorial  trail,  along  which  motor- 
isU  c*n  follow  migrations  of  Lincoln  thru  three  states,  and  see  shrines  of 
fail  t»x\)f  life.  Iniet  ipapft  loi^t*  icenes  of  debates  with  gtephan  A>  Douglas, 


the  8th  judicial  circuit  he  rode  for  years,  and  a  Itonvenient  motor  route  from 
Chicago  to  his  birthplace.  Map  prepared  froi/k  data  provided  by  the  state 
highway  department,  the  Chicago  MotPi"  clitbtj&nd  otlfer  sources. 


i^otpr  clitb,iuid  other  sour 


According  to  the  German  and  British  ( 
belog  loaded  into  German  bomber  before  i 
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future  civilization  as  any  In  Jhe  past  history 
of  the  world.  ■ 

These  thoughts  are  pertinent  as  we  cele- 
brate another  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 
While  we  dwell  for  a  moment^  in  the  past,  and 
take  stock  today,  It  is  important  that  we  plan 
and  work  for  tomorrow. 


■  You  can't  "believe  everything  a  woman 
says  who  oomplimentt  another  upon  her 
beauty..  .      '  / 

■  «-^* y  v  ■  '" — : 
Sh»w  Tiff  a  man  who  acts  smart  and  we 
wUl  show  you  one  who  is  in  a  position  to 
make  a  donkey  of  I^msel^. 

Girls  may  worship  novel  heroes,  but 
in  real  life  thejji  prefer  men  who  can  pro- 
vide them  with  three  square  meals  a  day. 


What  Other  Editors  Say 


REFINING  THE  ATLAS 

(New  York  World-Telegram) 
Somebody's  always  trying  to  polish  up 
our  language,  usually  without  success.  We'd 
like  to  bet  that  Bayou  Go-to-Hell,  in  Lousl- 
ana,  will  continue  to  flaunt  that  picturesque 
and  peremptory  label  despite  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  Board  'of  Geographical 
names  that  the  proper  title  Is  Bayou  ColyeU. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  abolish  Gnawbqne, 
Ind. 
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LESS  BOGUS  MONEY 

(Pathfinder) 
The  United  States  'secret  service  reports 
that  $200,000  worth  of   bogus   money  was 
passed  hi  America  ,hi  1939— a  marked  decline 
under  the  1936  counterfeiting  high  of  $1,200,000. 


TIMELY  BUSINESS  DEAL 

(West  Plains,  Mo.;  Journal) 
Two  swap:  An  electric  fan,  two  swimming 
suits,  male  and  female,  an  assortment  of  fly 
swatters  and  an  ice  cream  freezer,  for  red 
flannels,  overshoes,  cord  wood  or  coal. 


A  DECADENT  AGE 

(Buffalo  Evening  News) 
"What  has  become  of  the  father  who  used 
a  razor  strop  on  his  kids  In  the  woodshed?" 
Editorial.  AlasI  he  has  no.^oodshed  or  razor 
strop — or  kids. 


LIGHTER  VEIN' 

ont  Motto:  Boost  and  the  Worttf  SBjUei  With 
you!    Knock  and  flfou  Frown  Alone  1 

To  Smile  All  Day  Keeps  the  Frownp  Away! 


AMERICA'S  JOURNALIST  NO.  1, 
*'SAGB  OF  EMPORIA/'  BRINGS 
SWEET  SMILE  TO  SPRINGFIELD 

"JIM"  FARLEY  brings  the  biggest  and 
broadestr-the  most  Democratie— smUe  to  ^e 
Uncoto  Day  exercises,  but  WILUAM  ALLEN 
WHITE  brings  the  most  Utopian,  and,  I  might 
add,  the  most  jMTogresslve 
Republican  1  He  is  as 
Uncom-ll^e  as  a  mortal 
can  be,  except  in  his  style 
of  architecture! 

Lincoln  was  as  long 
and  thin  as  a  fence  rail 
and  wore  Inverted  wlilslc- 
ersl  Mr.  White  Is  as 
short  as  a  town  pump, 
and  hasn't  any  more  hair 
on  his  chin  than  he  has 
on  the  top  of  his  head  I 
V.  Y.  DALLMAN   ^  ^^j^^^^  declamation 

you  may  never  look  to  Mr.  Wlilte  for  a  hair- 
raising  finish! 


HOW  IT  STARTED 


^SWAPPING  HORSES  IN  MID -STREAM 
Long  a  part  of  our  common  speech,  this 
homely  metaphor  was  endowed  with  endless 
life  and  vitality  when  it  fell  from  the  inspired 
lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  , 

The  modesty  and  humility  of  the  words, 
considering  the  circumstances  In  which  they 
were  uttered,  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  that,  in  themselves,  they  etch  for 
posterity  a  phase  of  his  remarkable  career. 

It  was  upon  being  congratulated  by  a  dele- 
gation from  the  National  Union  League,  on 
his  renomination  for  the  office  of  President 
I  of  the  United  States,  o»  jjtftf  9,  l<Sg^ 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHmS  Is  best  known 
to  me  through  association  .with  him  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  of 
which  he  was  President  last  year— 1939!  He 
turned  the  job  over  to  our  good  friend,  Don 
Sterling  of  THE  PORTLAND  (Ore.)  JOUR- 
NAL, who  has  appeared  in  this  coliunn  often 
as  one  of  the  group  of  newspaper  writers  who 
were  on  our  first  cruise  with  the  U.  S.  Battle 
Fleet,  and  who  decorated  the  Sklpp«r  with 
the  sobriquet—" Admiral  of  the  Sangamon!" 

And,  we  do  hope  that  Mr.  White  meets 
Gay  'o.  White  while  he  is  here,  because  they 
both  love  the  Gay  White  Way  of  human  kind- 
ness and  spiritual  loveliness! 


ALL  !N  f  LIFETIME 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  ligured  with  me 
In  a  fuimy  episode  during  our  convention  In 
Washington  last  April!  One  of  the  regtilar 
armual  rituals  is  for  the  regiment  of*  100  or 
more  editors  to  be  received  at  the  White 
House  in  a  body,  and  to  have  a  free-for-all, 
no-blows-barred,  off-the-record  conference 
with  the  President!  Some  of  those  editors, 
by  the  way,  have-  about  as  much  love  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  my  wlrehair  terrier  has  for  a 
Lake  Springfield  squhrel!  If  they  cant  catch 
him,  they  want  to  run*him  up  a  tree!  The 
President  and  the  "Sage  of  Emporia"  are  real 
friends!    Mr.  I^osevelt  always  extends  a 
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Cause  of  tla^lPaln  in  Angina 

.  ^Jpp^otis 
The  cause  oll^e  pain  In  anghia 
pectoris-breas^j  pang-is  beUeved 
due  to  lack  of  %xygen  m  the  blood. 
As  yoimgsters  f e  found  that  if  we 
were  excited  wfore  a  cross  country 
ruja  or  other  |q*m  of  exercise,  and 
thus  not  breaking  deeply  we  got 
out  of  breath  #ter  runnliig  or  ex- 
ercishig  but  a  itoort  time.  By  tak- 
ing thtogs  maect  leisurely,  running 
more  slowly  letting  the  other 
runners  get  8h<i^  of  us  for  a  while, 
we  gradually-ffPour  "second  wind" 
and  overtod^'^lf  group. 

Ic  games.  t»t  los 


TEN  YEARS 
Weather  forec| 
Temperatures: 
mum,  28. 

The  Uttle  gh-l  I 
the  famous  lettel 
coin  in  which  si 
grow  a  beard  wa 
city  on  the  emaj 
She  was  Mrs.  Gtf 
Dephos,  Kan. 
letrter  at  the  agl 
was  Grace  Bedelf 
Her  appearance 
by  the  Abraham! 
as  part  of  the  d| 
The   new  Cal 
alleys  had  been| 
seph  Segln. 
bowler,  foUowl 
tween  Mr.  Segin| 
of  Peoria. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Rc 
V.  Roderick  of  8| 
nue,  south,  and[ 
and  S.  S.  Bronba 
to  St.  Louis  in  tl 
of  puj 
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will  realise' 

1  greatness  is  not  bbrb  In  success  or 
lal  wealth,  but  in  tbe  hidden  recesses 

soul  of  man." 
IS  fits  beautifully  into  the  idealism  so 
xpressed  by  Dr.  McCall  at, that  great 
ig  last  night.  He  stressed  a  vital  point 

has  been  emphasized  so  much  in  these 
ns— the  development  of  dreams  upon 

realization  Is  always  based.  He  said: 
jng  as  we  ban  share  and  serve  Lincoln's 
M  of  a  land  'dedicated  to  the  proposl- 
hat  human  rights  sure  to  be  defended  and 
:d,  he  will  live  with  ejres  burning  and 
.  oice  commanding  us — President  forever." 
piratlonal.  Indeed,  is  this  drama^a  great 
crat,  a  great  Republican,  a  great  Divine, 
ills  of  several  wars,  blacks  and  whites — 
ipating  in  a  great  Lihcoln  Day  celebra- 
o  be  concluded  with  a  series  of  banquets 
it  at  one  of  which  the  great  Journalist, 
.m  Allen  Wh>i,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  is 
principal  speaker. 

emendous  is  the  significance  of  these 
outpourings  of  people  such  as  that  last 
,  rededicatlng  themselves  to  a  high  ideal- 
econsecrating  themselves  to  the  ctyuse  of 
,  and  making  Springfield  the  focal  point 
3  Nation  as  a  living,  ttirobblng  symbol  of 
asic  fund^entals  of  our  democracy,  for 
J  reservation  of  which  Mr.  Lincohi  lived 
erved  and  died,  only  to  live  on,  as  Dr. 
11  said,  "President  forever.". 


YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

nen  Abrahcun  Lincoln  left  Springfield  to 
Washington  and  assiune  the  Presidency 
e  United  States,  Springfield  was  a  little 
of  9,00a  Inhabitants  and  its  impaved 
Ls  were  almost  impfissable  in  bad  weather, 
ley  must  have  been  particularly  bad  when 
y  Villard,  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
paper  arrived  to  prepare  word-pictures 
President-elect,  for  he  stressed  these 
in  one  of  his  early  articles,  which  were 
.tly  reproduced  in  the  Satiu-day  Evening 
He  also  noted  by  comparison  that 
.gfield  had  very  poor  hotel  accomodations 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  very 
iwoodsy,"    many    callers    at  Lincoln's 
orary  office  In  the  State  House  wearing 

carelessly  tucked  in  boot  tops. 
i:iringfield  is  not  ashamed  of  what  it  was 
.ose  daysi  It  is,  proud  to  have  produced 
who  have  lived  through  the  ages — and 
1  one  thinks  of  it,  it  Is  the  more  remark- 
that  "Honest  Abe,"  coming  from  such 
ble  surroundings  caught  the  fancy  of  tbe 
— 1  ti-y  and  was  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
/hile  Springfield  has  no  regrets  for  the 
sessions  It  made  on  metropolitan  visitors 
ancoln's  day,  it  is  proud  of  the  growth 
developments  which  have  since  accrued, 
new  census  should  show  close  to  90,000 
bitants  in  the  city  and  there  are  not  only 
s  and  miles  of  paved  streets  in  the  city 
paved  highways  radiating  to  every  section 
.he  c6untry  and  to  most  points  in  North 
erica.  No  apologies  are  necessary  for  the 
jls  of  today,  nor  for  the  appearance  of  the 
pie,  rural  or  urban.  They  would  pass 
.ter  anywhere. 

The  backwoods  of  Lincoln's  day  are  gone 
1  the  only  thing  the  future  Springfield  and 
cities  must  guard  is  that  strength  of 
racter  which  is  associated  with  those 
leeis  who  conquered  the  wilderness.  The 
oln-hearted  men  of  today  face  different 
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"I  am  TbauaocvTW^T' 

Dutch  farmer  'whb  remarked'  thltS'IF  Ma  hot' 
best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  streapi. 
I  do  not  allow  myself  to  suppose  that  either 
the  convention  or  the  League  has  concluded 
that  r  am  either  the  greatest  or  the  best  man 
in  America,  but  rather  they  have  concluded 
it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing 
the  river,  and  have  further  concluded  that  I 
am  not  so  poor  a  horse  that  they  might  not 
make  a  botch  Qf  it  in  trying  to  swap." 


EVERYBODY'S  QUIZ 


COLLEGE- 

HISTORY,  First  Yeap:  1— Who  said:  "All 
thfit  t  am  and  all  that  1  hope  to  be  I  owe 
to  my  laojjier.''     r      .  .  ^ 

GEOGRAPHY,  Second  Year:  2— Where  Is 
Lake  Windemere?  .         .  / 
•  %0TANY,  Third  Year:  a— Name  two  forms 
^of  plant  life  that  have  no  chlorophyll. 

ZOOLOGY,  Fourth  Year:  4— Name  an  an- 
imal that  has  setae. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

ENGLISH,  First  Year:  What  is  the  leaf 
of  a  fern*  called? 

AGRICULTURE,  Second  Year:  6— About 
how  much  flour  wlU  a  bushel  of  wheat  make? 

GEOGRAPHY,  Third  Year: "  7— What  is  the 
territorial  flora!  eqiblem  of  Alaska? 

HISTORY,'  Fourth  Year:  8— What  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  lived  to  be  80 
years  old?  '  . 


'ELEMENTARY  ■ 
SPELLING,  Second  Grade:  9^What  three 

letters  can  be  added  to  hutfer  to  form  the 

xiame  of  an  insect? 

ARITHMjmC,   Fourth   Grade:  10— Ted 

had,  21  marbles.  He  bought  a  dozen  new  ones 

then  gave  away  6.  JJow  many  did  he  have  left? 
reading;  Sixtti  dradC::  11— In  what  kind 

of  work  do  the  workers  use  the  warp  and  tl|e 

weft? 

ENGLISH,  Eighth  Grade:  12— What  does 
the  prefix  "an tl"  mean? 

'  (Answers  on  Classified  Page) 


WITH  EDGAR  A.  GUEST 


WILL  POWER 

We  climb  no  higher  than  our  hopes, 
And  be  it  mountain  taU  or  ,  hill, 

Not  all  the  staffs  and  scaling  ropes 
Can  take  us  further  than  our  will. 

The  goals  we  gain  are  those  we  dare! 

We  Journey  on  or  tjhoose  to  stay. 
^yen  how  much  of  iiain  we'll  bear 
_  Remain^  for  us  alpne  to  say. 

Sometimes  the  g6ds  of  diance  assist, 
Sometimes  ill-fortune  holds  us  back, 

But  We  accept  or  we  resist, 
Retreat  or  plan  a  fresh  attack. 

'-And  out  of  all  life's  loss  and  gain, 
AVlast  ttils  truth  is  understood: 

•The  highest  point  that  We  attain 
Was  woh  because  we  thought  we  could. 
(Protected,  1940) 


MY  BIBLE  VERSE  TODAY 


(The  State  Register  will  contlaue  to  publish 
Bible  verses  dally  In  Its  coliunns.  It  you  will  sub- 
mit Bible  verses  to  the  "Religious  Editor"  they 
will  be  published.) 

Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for 
in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  Tnan  cometh. — Matthew 


Op  the  occasion  mentioned  I  wafi  hurrying 
thr(^ugh  the  lobby  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
having  dolled  up  in  a  black  business  suit  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  the  Presidential  con- 
ference, and  ran  head-on  into  "Bill"  White  I 
He  was  adorned  as  he  will  be  in  Springfield 
at  the  Lincoln  Association  banquet  tonight, 
"in  "tux"  with  "black  tie,"  and  with  a  smile 
which  always  glorifies  his  kindly,  tolerant, 
fast  hia  ting  features  I 

It  was  my  understanding  that  we  were  to 
go  the  White  House  informally  I  I  sought 
Mr.  White's  advice!  "The  boys  will  wear  black 
ties  tonight,"  he  said,  meaning  "tuxes  1"  My 
ship  Usted  a  little! 

Upstairs  I  dashed,  struggled  from  business 
garb  into  a  "tux"  after  crawling  under  the  bed* 
for  a  lost  collar  button,  and  reached  the  White 
Holism  Just  in  time  to  join  the  march  on  the 
President! 

William  Allen  White  was  the  only  man  I 
could  see  wearing  a  "tux!"  He  looked  at  me 
with  a  funny  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said: 

"Well,  two  of  us  are  properly  dressed  here 
tonight,  anyway!  I  thought  more  of  the  boys 
would  make  the  same  mistake!" 


WlLLIAlkJ  ALLEN  WHITE  is  proud  of  his 
age!  He  was  TQ  Saturday,  but  he  is  always 
youthful  in  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  love  of  his 
countless  boy  and  girl  friends,  meaning  every- 
body! When  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors wired  u  birthday  greeting  to  him  in  '38 
when  he  was;  a  mere  child  at  70,  he  wired  back: 

"A  man  is  seventy  only  once,  but  your 
words  and  the  kind  messages  of  nearly  a 
thousand  friends  have  made  It  worthwhile  to 
be  three  score  years  and  ten— something  that 
seems  utterly  impossible  to  me.  For  I  really 
have  never  passed  my  spiritual  adolescence — 
and  often  veer  back  into  puerile  frivoUty. 
Your  long  Idndness  to  me  and  your  generous 
message  make  me  most  happy." 


SPRINGFIELD  GREETS  Editor  White 
today,  as  we  know  him  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  —  America's 
journalist  No.  1,  and  always  smiling! 

—V.  Y.  DALLMAN  (Admiral). 


Pointed  Paragraphs 


Fame  frequently  oOsts  more  than  it 
is  worth. 


If  a  man  has  enough  push  he'll  man- 
age Uf  pull  through. 

.  Some  men  are  bom  leaders  and  most 
women  are  bom  drivers. 


I^n^  of  a  certj 
to  a  tent  andlJr 
haled  air  conbi: 
oxygen  than  in  (j 
tainly  these  atllt 
showing  in  certiii 
larly  swimming, 
oxygen  enabled  ti 
more  of  this  oj 
muscle  with  tl; 
heart  could  bea 
for  a  longer  per) 
than  when  a 
breathed. 

An  interestint 
ing  the  effect  c 
pectoris  is  recor 
Rlseman  and  ivi 
in  Ainerican  H> 

Seventeen  aii 
tients  were  gi\i 
tions  of  oxygen 
work  measured  t 
cUrred.  Breath 
Douglas  bags  c 
In  several  Insta 
a  decrease  in  t 
Which  could  t 
developed.  Brt 
Douglas  bags  a 
seventeen  pa  til 
ably  more  wor 
til  forced  to  st 
without  deveki 
these   eleven  n 
39  to  53  years 
and  58  years  d 
six  of  the  sevt 
not  able  to  doi; 
breathing  oxjii. 

This  experiini 
the  belief  thati 
pectoris  is  du^o 
oxygen  in  thdc 

Dr.  Walter  Iv 
was  aible  to  bg 
tlMite  sufferinv 
sided  headacl  vv 
would  seem  UT^ 
6i  these  distis 
long  sought  irc 
may  also  beiv 
oxygen  in  thai 


It  takes  a  widow  who  is  fishing  for 
No.  2  to  distinguish  between  a  nibble  and 
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"It  don 
after  you  ■ 
new  tow] 
own  age  l 
the  ones 
with  alw;. 
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Regretful  Postponement  of  the  Proposed  New  Salem 
 fathering      '(/lj>A^   — 


Because  of  personal  Illness,  either  of  the  following  principals 
or  their  spouses,  plus  the  vacation  season,  we  are  unable  to  secure 
at  present  united  attendance  at  the  proposed  New  Salem  Gathering;  - 
such  expected  men  as  Carl  Sandburg;  James  Randall,  who  is  in  Cali- 
fornia; Oliver  Barrett;  Br,  Louis  Warreng  Paul  Angle;  Judge  Bol- 
linger; H,  J,  Lytle;  J,  Monaghan  and  Dr,  Roy  Easier,  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  day;  so  postponement  until  Aut\imn  appears  unavoid- 
able.   Your  understanding  patience  is  appreciated. 

Meanwhile,  will  promise  you  a  copy  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
*The  Life  of  Oliver  Barrett**;-  which  is  not  to  be  published, 
however,  until  there  sliall  issue  the  long  ©jpected  volume,  "The 
Oliver  Barrett  Collection  of  Llncolnians*',  by  Carl  Sandbtirg, 

H.T.M.  850  Moss  Avenue 
Peoria,  Illinois 
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Regretful  Postponement  of  the  Proposed  Mew  Salem 

 Gathering  >  '(/l^A^  ^ — — 


Because  of  personal  illness,  either  of  the  following  principals 
or  their  spouses,  plus  the  vacation  season,  we  are  unable  to  secure 
at  present  united  attendance  at  the  proposed  New  Salem  Gathering;  - 
such  expected  men  as  Carl  Sandburg;  Jsrnies  Randall,  who  is  in  Cali- 
fornia j  Oliver  Barrett;  Dr,  Louis  Warreng  Paul  Angle;  Judge  Bol- 
linger; H,  J,  Lytle;  J,  Monaghan  and  Dr,  Roy  Easier,  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  day;  so  postponement  until  Autumn  appears  unavoid- 
able*   Your  understanding  patience  is  appreciated. 

Meanwhile,  will  promise  you  a  copy  of  the  forthcoming  book, 
"The  Life  of  Oliver  Barrett**;-  which  is  not  to  be  published, 
however,  until  there  sliall  issue  the  long  expected  volume,  "The 
Oliver  Barrett  Collection  of  Lincolnians",  by  Carl  S€m.dbtirg, 

H.f .M.  850  Moss  Avenue 
Peoria,  Illinois 
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Inspiration  in  Lincoln's  Town 

As  Rebuilt  on  Original  Site 


By  Paul  V.  Mineb. 

LINCOLN'S    New  Salpi 
El..  Sept.  8,— When  you 
stroll  fifty  feet  here 
footpath  that  cur 
.iround  a  hillock  crowned 
=hrubs  and  trees,  you  walk  hai-h 
more  than  a  century  into  Amcrl' 
<:a'S  historic  past. 

Having  left  your  car  !n  a  park- 
ing lot,  you  pass  a  refreshmerl 
.=tand  where  tourists  ar 
souvenirs,  popcorn  and 
film.  Suddenly,  with  tJint  view 
'icreened  off  by  the  cloak  of 
preenery,  you  look  ahead 
.imaiement  at  a  primitive,  i 
tieer  Eettlement  reconstructetd 
f  vactiy  as  it  appeared  more  than 
!00  years  go. 

This  Is  New  Salem,  the  homi 
•  •t  Abraham  Lincoln  for  six  o 
Ills  youthful,  formative  years,  re 
■ilored  after  painstaking  research 
inst  as  it  was  when  Lincoln  trod 
(he  path  you  now  are  u-^ing. 
Faltliful  In  Beprodiictions. 
Miraculously,  almost,  you  are 
in  the  backwoods  town  that  Lin- 
coln lived  In.  complete  with  thir- 
teen rough-hewn  log  cabins,  the 
Rutledee  tavern. .ten  shops, 
stores,  industries  and  a  school 
end  church  cabin.  The  homes  are 
completely  iurmshed  with  gen- 
uine antiques,  many  o(  thfm  ac- 
tually used  bv  the  New  salem 
folk  of  Lincoln's  time, 

A  Concstoga  wagon,  pulled  hy' 
B  plodding  tc-Hm  of  o 
brrs  hv,  Tlip  "irrt  swrfp<;  gmtly 
up  from  the   Ssiienmon  r! 
moanrtering    hv    the  bluff 
which  the  village  is  located.  It  is 
a  peaceful  ..spot  on  a  summei 
day.  as  befits  «  shrine  to  •  be. 
loved  leader.  And  if  the  tourists 
peering  into  'he  cabins  seem  a1 
first  to  offer  ah  inconpruou?  note, 
on  reflection  you  realize  that 
even  their  presence  Is  fitting, 
Since  they  are  hero  to  do  homage 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 

The  first  time  Lincoln  saw  the 
vlllape  he  beheld  the  same  scene 
as  viewed  by  the  modern  visitor. 
That  was  in  April,  1831,  when 
New  Salem  was  the  si7e  of  Chi- 
cago, a  hamlet  near  Ft,  Dear- 
born on  Lake  Michigan.  In  that 
month  a  flatbont  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  loaded  with  barrels 
of  pork,  corn  meal  and  similar 
products  bound  for  New  Orleans, 
became  stuck  on  the  dam  at  New 
Salem.  The  dam  hqd  been  placed 
on  the  stream  two  years  earlier 
by  the  village's  founders,  Jame^ 
Rutledge  and  his  nephew.  John 
Camron,  to  operate  a  grist  mill. 
On  the  flatboct  were  Abe  Lin- 
coln, then  about  22  years  old, 
and  his  step-brother,  17-year-old 
John  Johnston,  as  two  members 
of  the  crew.  The  flatboat  i 
amldship.  the  prow  lifting 
the  river  and  the  current  sending 
water  casoariing  in  over  the 
stern.  No  amount  of  shifting  car- 
go or  heaving  at  the  unwieldy 
craft  could  budge  it  from  its 

Lincoln  Has  an  Answer. 

Then  It  was  that  Abe  Lincoln 
waded  ashore  and  set  his  feet 
for  the  first  time  on  the  earth 
ot  New  Salem,  little  dreaming 
that  he  would  later  spend  six 
years  of  hfs  life  there. 

"Where  can  I  borry  an  au- 
ger?" he  asked  curious  towns- 
folk who  had  gathered. 

■'Henry  Onstot,  the  cooper, 
has  one,"  someone  replied,  and 
Lincoln  set  off  up  the  hill  to- 
ward the  cooper's  shop,  his  un- 
gainly legs  taking  the  slope  in 
easy  strides.  Soon  he  returned 
with  the  drill  and  a  plug  whit- 
tled trom  a  tree  limb. 

When  he  had  splashed  through 
the  water  to  the  stranded  boat, 
he  bored  a  hole  in  the  prow. 
With  the  aid  ol  other  crewmen, 
the  cargo  was  then  rolled  lor- 
wajd,  tilting  the  boat.  The  water 
which  had  come  In  over  the 


Tourists  at  New  Salem,  III.,  Walk  Throufih 
Village  of  Log  Houses  to  See  Store  and 
Postoffice  Operated  by  the  Young  Lincoln 
Between  1831  and  1837— His  Merchandis- 
ing Venture  Failed,  but  Here  He  Gained 
Political  Victory. 


Fmthfl'L  ^l.E.';T0^*TI0^  ok  the  \  ai.Ai.i:  or  ,svw  ^alem.  III..  Has  Befin  Co^^>LT:TED  to  Show 
THE  Exact  Suhroundikgs  in  Which  Abraham  Lincoln  Lived  From  1831  to  1837-  The  American 
Flag  Flies  Arove  the  Paths  Whehb  Many  Toubists  Walk. 


sides  gushed  out  the  hole.  Then 
the  boat,  lightened  as  ■ 
rfin  out,  began  to  lift 
obstacle.      Lincoln  quickly 
rammed  the  plug  inio  the  hole, 
and  as  the '  townsfolk  cheered, 
the  flatboat  floated  free  and  re- 
imed  its  journey  di 
Denton  Offutt,  the  enterpris- 
ing businessman  whose  boat  It 
was,  told  Lincoln  that  while  the 
flatboat  was  stranded  he  had 
bought  a  lot  for  $10  and  had 
arranged  to  have  a  store  built 
on  the  site.  He  asked  Lincoln 
clerk  in  his  store  when  they  i 
turned  from  New  Orleans  a 

youth  agreed.  Thus,  by 
chance,  did  the  fates  of  New 
Salem  and  Lincoln  coincide. 
Destiny  was  to  lead  him  to  the 
presidency  from  New  Salem 
where.  In  his  words  he  arrived 
I  strange,  friendless,  nnedu- 
ted,  penniless  hoy  working  on 
a  flatboat  for  SIO  a  month." 

Later,  when  OJlutt  returned  to 
New  Salem  with  rtieithandise, 
he  and  Lincoln  built  a  cabin,  in- 
tailed  their  goods  and  opened 
up  lor  business.  It  was  Abe'i 
first  such  business  v 
he  found  he  liked  the  association 
with  people.  Here  occurred  the 
episodes  in  which  he  inadvert- 
ently overcharged  customers 
nd  walked  miles  to  repay  them. 
The  "Honest  Abe"  nickname  re- 
sulted, a  factor  In  his  later  popii- 
ularity  with  voters  when  he  was 
launched  on  a  political  career. 
But  after  a  few  months  Ihe  store 
failed  and  Abe,  now  23  years 
out  ol  work  again.  Some 
of  his  friends  suggested  he  try 
ior  election  as  state  representa- 
from  Sangamon  County. 
While  he  lacked  formal  school- 
ing, he  had  studied  hard,  often' 
ding  before  the  fircpl 
cooper's  shop,  throwing 
wood  shavings  on  the  (iiimes  . 
better  light.  Lincoln  decided 
Iry  for  the  Job  and  published 


letter  ot 


Sangamo  Journal  in  Spring- 
field on  March  9,  1832. 

His  Almn  In  Life. 
His  leiter  dealt  mainly  with 
hisyviews  on  local  Issues,  advo- 
cal^ing  belter  transportation,  Im- 
proved schools  and  fair  rales  ni 
intprn.st  ond  then  closed  with; 


Before  he  could  hegi 
paign.  the  governor  of  Illinois 
called  forvf 

Indian  war  against  Blaek  Hawk, 
ic  tribe  chief.  Abe  Lincoln 
twenty-five  nfhers  from  New 
Salem  enlisted.  The  men  elected 
Lincoln  captain,  signifying  his 
leadership  In  the  community. 
Rut  Black  Hawk  was  captured 
before  the  men  had  a  chance  ti 
do  battle  and  the  company  wa; 
disbanded  two  weeks  before  thi 
lecfion.  Ahe  derldrrt  on  a  direct 
ppeal  to  the  voters 
paigned  at  auctions 
gatherings  ot  all  sorts.  He  lost 
the  polls.  st?nt!lng  eighth  in 
field  of  th'rieen,  Hi-s  frlendi 
in  New  Salem  precinct,  however 
him  277  out  of  300  vote; 


of  the  fee  and  sent  the  remainderichosen  a 
'.  Records  re-  Hawk  wa 
1  that  Lincoln  received  about  clerk,  po: 
a  year  lor  this 

A  Way  to  Knost  Im  .ime,  |he  had  gn 
ostmaster Lincoln  augmented, 'riendli 

depulylPi^o^'iil  of  New 
surveyor.  As  he  tr^impcd  about'.  .^'''^"S^ly 
with  the  surveyor  he  ollen  car-| 
ricd  letters  in  his  hat  for  delivery 
to  remote  farms.  In  his  off  time 
he  continued  his  legal  studies, 
assisting  fri 


When  the  ; 
near,  he  ' 
again  for  i 


Thei 


still  < 


■natter  of 

king  a  living.  He  asked  James 
Herndon,  .  operator   of   a  New 
Salem  store,  lor  a  job,  and  to  his 
ffered  a  half  inter, 
est  in  the  store,  Abe  accepted, 
ddling  himself  with  a  debt,  and 
ok  on  William  Berry  n.';  n  part- 
•r  imder  the  name  of  the  Lln- 
iln-Berry  store.  The  store  was 
operated  In  late  1R32  and  early 
1833,  hut  failed  afler  a  few 
rhs,  Tiien  friends  got  him  a 
as  poSI  master  and  he  started 
work  in  May  of  1833.  In  those 
stamps  were  not  used,  the 
person  wlin  received   a  letter 
paying  a  fee.  A  single  sheet  cost 
Its  lor  thirty   miles  and 
■nts  for  400  miles.  The 
postmasler    kept    30    per  renl 


learned,  as  well 
details  ot  their  appearance,  : 
the  buildmgs  often  were  erected 
le   old  foundations  which 
found  by  excavating.  Lin- 
coin  students  today  attest  to  the 
uthenticity  of  the  appearahct 
£  the  village.  Most  of  the  work 
as  been  done  since  1933, 
All  ot  the  structures  i 
productions  except  one, 

original  building  which 
stood  there  in  Lincoln's  time. 
This  is  the  cooper  shop  of  Henry 
Onstot,  the  man  who  lent  Lin- 
coln the  auger  in  the  flatboat  in- 
cident.  The  same   rough  logs 
which  Lincoln  touched  are  there 
for  the  reaching  fingers  ot 
day's  visitors.  The  fireplace 
fore  which  he  lay  to  study  In 
light  of  flickering  flames  is 
tact.  When  Onstot  moved  from 
New  Salem    in   1840,   he  dis- 
mantled his  shop,  log  by  log,  and 
erected  it  again  In  Petersburg.' 


added 
7  and  larger 
illed.  and  it 
idence  until 
1922  when  it  was  purcha<^ed  by 
the  Lincoln  league,  stripped  ot 
his  shielding  exterior  and  placed 
"    original  site. 

I  its  age,  the  Onstot 
cooper  shop  i' 
on  from  visitors,  our  no  less 
iterestlng  are  the  Berrj-Lin- 
coin  store,  in  which  Lincoln  also 
s  postmasler  from  May 
to  May  30,  1836,  when 
the  office  was  discontinued.  The 
rebuilt  structure  also  houses  the 
postoffice  today., New  Salem  was 
given  a  new  name,  Lincoln'9 
New  Salem,  and  a  new  postof- 
fice on  February  12,  1940.  on  the 
131st  anniversary  ol  the  birth  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  posl- 
master  today.  John  W,  Geller- 
man,  does  a  thriving  business  in 
mailing  souvenir  booklets  and 
packets  ot  pictures  o(  the  re- 
stored settlement. 

The  happy  housing  arrange- 
ment ot  two  men  who  married 
sisters  is  apparent  in  the  double 
home  of  Joshua  Miller,  village 
blacksmith,  and  Jack,  Kelso, 
tisherman  and  hunter.  Having 
married  sisters,  they  construct- 
Polloielng  i 


leg; 


ciderl 


form; 
of  J«4  6re.\ 


Legisla- 
ture, ■inis  Time  iic  was  elected, 
going  to  Vandalia.  then  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ifi-ycar-oid-state,  to 
represent  Sangamon  Counly,  He 
was  25  years  old  when  this  op- 
portunity came  to  broaden  his 
horizon.  He  was  re-ejeoted  in 
183G  but  continued  his  postmasler 
and  surveyor  sidelines  until  in 
1837  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  decided  to  move  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  could  earn  a  bet- 
ter living. 

Thus  ended  his  six  years  In 
New  Salem.  They  were  produc- 
ears  tor  Lincoln,  in  which 
rned  the  respect  ot  his 
)ors  and  made  Ihe.  most 
ot  his  opportunities  for  seit-lm- 
provement.  He  gsined  confidence 
himself  wi'h  the  speeches  he 
irie  on  election  campaigns  and 
from  Ihe  honor  of  having  been 


Lincoln  spent  in  New  Salem  al- 
most completely  encompass  the 
town's  brief  history.  The  com- 
munity was  thriving  when  Lin- 
coln reached  there  in  1831  but 
in  1839,  Just  two  years  after  he 
left  lor  Springfield  to  practice 
law,  the  county  seat  was  ,estab- 
lished  at  near-by  Petersburg,  The 
little  village  fell  into  decay,  the 
buildings  either  being  disman 


and  ; 


\'ay  ( 


site  of  tl 


doned  and  lelt 
giound.  For  yean 
village  was  used 
ture,  with  sod  and  thickets  ob- 
scuring the  cabin  foundations. 

Then,  one  rainy  day  in  1906 
When  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  newspaper  publisher, 
was  lecturing  in  the  region  he 
was  induced  to  view  Ihe  site.  Be- 
coming interested  in  the  idea  ot 
recreating  the  village  he  bought 
the  original  townsiie  of  sixty 
acres  for  511,000  and  conveyed 
the  land  to  the  Old  Salem  Chau- 
atuqun  association.  In  1917  pub- 
lic spirited  men  ot  near-by  Pe- 
tersburg formed  the  Old  Salem 
Lincoln  league  lor  the  purpos.e 
ot  rehiiilding  the  village.  Repli- 
cas ol  five  or  six  structures  were 
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Inspiration  in  Lincqln's  Town 

As  Rkbuilt  on  Original  Site 


Bt  Paol  V.  MiN^ii. 

LINCOLN'S  New 'Salem, 
m.,  Sept.  8.— Wh6n  you 
stroU  fifty  leet  here 
.  lootpath  ^that  cur 
around  a  Wllock  crowned  with 
s'hrubs  and  trees,  you  walk  back 
more  than  a  century  Into  Ameri- 
ca's historic  past. 

Having  left  your  car  In  a  park- 
ing lot,  you  pass  a  refreshment 
stand  where  tourists  are  buying 
souvenirs,  popcorn  and 
film.  Suddenly,  with  that  vlftw 
screened  off  by  the'  clonic  of 
greenery, '  y o u  look  ahead  in 
amazement  at  a  primitive,  pio. 
neer  settlement  reconstructetd 
f-xactly  as  it  appeared  more  thar 
100  years  go. 

This  is  New  Salem,  the  home 
"(  Abraham  Lincoln  for  six  0I 
his  youthful,  formative  years,  re^ 
stored  after  pninst.ilclnc  research 
iiist  as  It  was  when  Lincoln  trod 
(he  path  you  now  are  winE. 
ralthfnl  In  Br prodiictinns. 
Miraculously,  .almost,  you  ai 
in  the  backwoods  town  that  Lii 
coin  lived  In,  complete  with  tht 
teen  rough-hewn  log  cabins,  th 
Rutledge  tavern, .ten  shops, 
stores,  industries  and  a  school 
and  church  cabin.  Thehomi 
completely  lum'shed  with  gen- 
uine antiques,  mnny  of  them  ac- 
tually used  by  the  New  Salem 
folk  of  Lincoln's  time. 

A  Conestoga  wagon,  pulled' by 
a  plodding  team  of. 


lUm- 


bera  by.  The  wtpd  aweepu  gantly 
up  liDm  ths  Sangamon  river. 
riieandGTlng  ,'by  the  'bluffs  cm 
which  the  village -is  lacatedJlt  la 

day,  as  befit*  .a  Khrlne  to  •  be- 
loved leader.  And  If  the  tourlata 
peering  Into  the  cabins  seem  ai 
first  to  offer  an  Incongruous  note, 
on  reflection  you  Teallze/ that 
even  their  presence  la-  fitting, 
fcince  they  are  here  to  do  homage 
to  the  memory  of  a  great 

The  first  time  Lincoln  saw  the 
village  he  beheld  the  same  scene 
as  vlewied  by  the  modem  visitor. 
That  was  In  April,  1B31,  when 
New  Salem  was  the  size  of  Chi- 
cago, a  hamlet  near  Ft.  Dear- 
born on  Lake  Michigan.  In  that 
month  a  Ilatboat  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  loaded  with  barrels 
of  pork,  com  meal  and  similar 
prtiducts  bound  for  New  Orleaps, 
became  stuck  on  the  dam  at  New 
Salem.  Tlj^  dim  had  been  placed 
on  the  Btream;-tv/o  yeetrs  earlier 
by  the  vlllage'if  founders,  James 
Rutledge  and  hia  nephew,  Johh 
Camron,  to  operate  a  gtlatmilj. 
On  the  Datboct  wen,  Abe  Lin- 
coln, then  about  22  years  old, 
ana  Tils  Btep-'brcrther,  17-year-old 
John  Johnston,  as  two  members 
of  the  crew.  The  flatbdat  caught 
amldshJp,  the  prow  lifting  out  of 
,  the  river  and  the  current  sending 
water  cascading  in  over  the 
stem.  No  amount  of  shifting  car- 
go or  heaving  at'  the  unwieldy 
craft  could-  budge  It  from  Its 
perch.    ,      -  '  ■ , 

.'   lincolh'Haa  an  Answer.. 


'  Tourists  at  New  Salem,  III.,  Walk  Through 
Village  of  Log  Houses  to  See  Store  and 
Postoffice  Operated  by  the  Young  Lincoln 
Between  1831  and  1837 — His  Merchandise 
mg  Ventur)?  Failed,  but  Here  He  Gained 
Political  Viptory..  .       ,  - 


Fatthful  Restoration  op  thb  VilI-aos  or  Nsw  Salsm,  III.,  Has  Been-  Completed  to  Show 
THE  Exact  Sorroundincs  in  Which  Abraham  Lincoln  Lived  From  1831  to  1837.  Tint  American 
Flag  Flies  Anove  thb  Paths  Where  'VIant  Touhlsts  Walk. 


BUTLDINCS'IN  NiW-SALBii  AbB  OT,  Ii>tf , CONBTRUCTldN.  THIS 
Is  THB  foi 


Theri  It  was  that  Abe  Lincoln 
Waded  ashore  and  set  his  feet 
lor  the  first  time  on  the  earth 
or  New  Salem,  little  dreamthg 
tljat  he  would'  later,' epyid  gLx 
y«arB  of  his  life  there. 

"Where  can  I:  bony  an  au- 
ger?"  he  asked  curious  towns- 
folk who  had  gathered. 

"Henry  Onstot,  the  -  coopet, 
has  one,"  someone  replied,  and 
Lincoln  s'et  oil  up-the  hill  to- 
ward the  cooper's  shop,  his  un- 
gainly legs  taking  the  slope  In 
eaiy  strides.  Soon  he  retuhied 
with  the  drill  and  a  plug  whit- 
tled from  a  tree  limb.; 
'  When  he  had  splashed  throUgh 
the  water  to  the  stranded  boat, 
he  bored  a  hole  In  the- prow. 
With  the  aid  ,ot  other"  crewmen, 
i-then^joUed  for- 

iiit. 


gushed  out  the  'le^  Then 
the jfiiiV  lUhtened  ia  ,  w*tK 
began  "to  llfr©  '  {fit 
obstacle.  Lincoln  quj  ily 
r^himed  the  plug  Into  the  hole, 
and  as  the '  townsfolk  cheered, 
the  Ilatboat  floated  free  and  re- 
sumed Its  Journey  downstream, 
^Denton  Offutt,  the  enterpris- 
ing businessman  whose  boat  It 
was,  told  Lincoln  that  while  the 
flatboat  was  stranded  he  had 
bought  a  lot  for. $10  and  had 
afranged  to  have  a  store  built 
the  site.-  He  asked  Lincoln  to 
clerk  In  his  store  when  they  "re- 
turned from  New  Orleans  and 
the  youth  agreed;  'Thus,'  by 
chance,  , did 'the,  fates  of  New 
Salem  and.  Lincoln,  coincide. 
Destiny  waa  to  lead  htm  to  the 
presidency  -from  New  .'.Salem 
where,  in  his  words  he  lairrived 
"&  strange,'  friendless,  unedu- 
cated, penniless. boy  working  or 
^''flatboat  for, 510  a  month." 

Later,  when  Offutt  returned  to 
New  Salem  *lth  ihcrchandise, 
he  and  Lincoln  built  B|^abln.  In- 
stalled their  goods  ud  dtiehed 
up  for  business.  It  was  Abe' 
first  Huch  business,  ventiiire  and 
he  found  he  liked  the  ftssoclatli 
with  people.  Hfere  oc'curred  th^ 
iplsodes  In  which  he  Inadvert- 
ently overcharged  customers 
and  walked  miles  to  repay  them, 
The  "Honest  Abe"  nlokname  re- 
sulted, a  factor  In  hia  later  popii- 
ularlty  ■with  voters"  when  he  was 
launched  on  a  political 
But  after'a  few  months  the  'store 
failed  and  Abe.  , now. 23,  years 
old,  was  out  of  work  ^galn.  Some 
of  his  friends  suggested  he. try 
for  election  as  state  representa- 
tive from  Sangamon  County. 
While  he  lacked  ■  formal  school- 
ing, he  had  studied  hard;,  often 
reading  before  the  fireplace  In 
cooper's  shop,  throwing 
wood  shavings  on  the  fla 
better  light  Lincoln  ,  decided  to 
try  for^the  Job  and  published 
letter  of  announcement  In 


■HU  Aims'ln.Ufri.' 

___  letter  dealt  mainly  with 
his/views  on.  lotal  Issues,,  advo- 
caiing  better  .trajisportatldn^  Im^ 
proved^^oo^^i^tlr^^fei  ol 


these  revealing. 


word^  about 


.  _  _   ltd  i^'huM^fatir 

amtiinoc.  Wtaetber  It  t 
lot.  I  can  B&y  Jpr  one  thi 

_  ,  JO  othex        Rraat  u  fhL, 

of  boldR  truly  eateemed  of  my  fellow 
—  by  rendering  myseir. worthy  of 


How  far  I shall  ■ 
 tlnit  tl 


._-     jninown  to 

many  of  Jou".    1  vas  born  Mid  hiiv* 
*■      remained  In  the  moat  bumble 
I  of  Ufe.    I  have  no  ■wealthy 
lar  relatlona  to  re  command  i 

^tta*  1b  thrown  exclusively  up  

tlie  Independent  voter*  of  this  county. 
And  ir  elected  they  will  have  con- 

'  ■*  -  fdvor  -UDon  me,  for  "fthlob 

In  my  labors 
ir   ths  Rood 


polntments 
ffrlned. 

■Tour  friend  •nd  fellow  citizen. 

,  .1 .,  -  1  . .  "A.  Lincoln."  . 
Before  he  could  begin  his  cairl^ 
paign,  the  . governor  of  Illinois 
called  for  volunteers  to  fight  In  an 
Indian  vtar  against  Black  Hawk. 
"  "  tribe  chief.  Abe  Lincoln 
and  twenty-five  others  from  New 
Salem  enlisted.- The  men  elected 
Lincoln^  captain,  signifying  his 
leadership  In  the  con^munlty. 
But  BlAck  Hawk  was  captured 
before  the.menTiad  a  chance  to 
do  battle,  and  the  company  was 
disbanded  two  weeks  before  the 
electlon.-^  Abe  decided  on  a  direct 

appeal  jto  the  voters,  and   

palgned  at  auctions  and  ■  rural 
gatherings  of 'all  sorts.  He  lost 
t  .the  polls,  standing  eighth  In 
Held  of  thirteen.  His  friends 
in  Nfcw  Salem  precinct,  however, 
gave  hira  277  out  of  300  votes 
cast. 

There  still  was  the  matter  of 
making  a  llvhig.  He  asked  Jaihi 
Hemdon,,,  operator  of  a.  New 
Salem'  store,  for  e  Job,  and  to  his 
rprlse  was  offered  a  half  Inter- 
est In  the  store,  Abe  accepted, 
saddling  himself  with  a  debt,  and 
took  on  William  Berry  as  a  part- 
ner under  the  name  of  the  Lin- 
Coin-Berry  store.  The  store  war 
operated  In  late  1832  and  early 
1833.  bat  failed  after,  a  few 
months.  .Then  friends  got  him  _ 
Job  as  postmaster  anJ  he  started 
work  Jn  May  of  1833.  In  those 
days  Bump's  were  not  used,  the 
person  .'who  .  received  a  letter 
paying  a  fee.. A , single  sheet  cost 
6,  centi^  for  thirty  mile*  and 
23  cem4^3OT,^4i»  fnlles. .  -Jhe 


The  Old  Residence  or  'HBNsr  c!>wbtot  m  Naw  Saleu,  With.  Its  rojtNisHil>TaB  bip-lfTTUMST 
to  Antique  Collectors.  '.  "■' ':  ^  .  :'■      ■  ■  ■ 


of  the  fee  and  sent  the  remainder 
to  the  mall  service.  Records-re- 
?a|  that  Lincoln  received  about 
!5  a  year  for  this  work. 

A.  Way.  to  Boofit  Income, 
Postmnstpr  Lincoln  augmented 
his  Income'ty  acting  as  a  deputy 
surveyor,  As  he  tramped  about 
with. the  surveyor  he  often 
rled  letters  In  his  hat  for  delivery 
to  rem^ote  farms.  In  his  olf  time 
he  continued  his  legal  studies, 
assisting  friends  in -'drawing 
deeds  -and  other  legal  forms. 
When  the  summer  of  1834  drew 
near,  he  decided  to  campaign 
again  for  a  seat  In  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  time  lie  was  elected, 
going  to.Vandalia,  then  the  capl' 
tal  of 'the.  Ifi-year-oid-state,  to 
representSangamon  County. 

r25:  years  old  when  this 
porlunity.  came  to  broaden 
horizon.,  He,  was  re-eJected  In 

1836  but  Continued  his  postmaster 
and  1  surveyor  sidelines  until  in 

1837  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
nd  decided  to  move, to  Spring- 
field, where  he  could  earn  a  bet- 
ter living.  . 

Thus  ended  Kls  six  years  In 
New.Salemv  They  were  produc- 
tive years  for  Lincoln,  In  which 
he  earned,  the  respect  ol  his 
neighbors  and  made  the .  most 
of,  his!  opportunities  for  self-Im- 
provemtnt  ,He  gaiqed  confidence 
in  himself  with  the  speeches  he 
made  on,eleclipri.  campalfeniiflnd 


cnoaen  a  .captain  jn  -the  Black 
Hawk  war.  As  rail  splitter,  store 
clerk,  postmaster,  surveyor,  bus- 
inessman, .-ioldleir  and  legislator 
he  had  grown  in  wisdom, 
friendliness  nad  won  the 
proval  of  New  Sa-'em  ploneei 

Strangely,  the  six  years  that 
Lincoln  spent  in  New  Salem  al- 
most  completely  encompass  the 
town's  brief  history.  The  com- 
munlty  was  thriving  when  Lin- 
coln reached  there  in  1831  but 
in  1839,  Just  two  years  after  hi 
left  for  Springfield  to  practice 
law,  the  county  seat  was  .est ab- 
lished  at  near-by  Petersburg.  The 
littlp  village  fell  into  decay,  the 
bullriinps  either  being  disman- 
tled and  moved  away  or  aban- 
doned and  left  to  rot  to  the 
ground.  For  years  the  site  of  the 
village  was  used  as  a  cow  pas. 
ture.  wilh  sod  and  thickets  ob 
sciiring  the  cabin  foundations. 

Then,  one  rainy  day  In  19Dt 
when  the  late  William  Randolpl 
Hearst,  newspaper  publisher, 
was  lecturing  in  the  region  he 
was  induced  to  view  the  sile.  Be- 
coming Interested  in  the  Idea  ol 
recreating  the  village  he  bought 
the  original  tovmsite  of  sixty 
for  511,000'  and  conveyed 
the  land  to  the  Old  Salem  Chau- 
.tuqua  association.  In  1917  pub- 
ic spirited  men  of  near-by  Pe- 
tersbiirg  formed  the  Old  Salem 
LlncoUi- league  lor  the  purposp 


built  In  191Ei  but  the  financing  of 
the  venture  proved  too  much  for 
private  capital.  The  land  was 
deeded  to  the  state  of  Illinois 


Park  Official  Looks  Over  Mail  in  the  Postoffice  Whbrb 
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under  an  agreement  that  the 
state  would  complete  the  reha- 
bilitation. 

Old  Records  Studied. 

Extensive  research  was  made 
Into  old  plats  and  surveys  of  the 
townslte.  Letters  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  village  by  pioneers 
were  studied.  From  this"^nior' 
matlbn  dimensions  of  the  struc 
tjires  .were  learned,  as  well  as 
details  of  their  appearance,  and 
the  buildings  often  were  ererted 
on  the  old  foundations  which 
were  found  by  excavating.  Lin- 
coln students  today  attest  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  appearance 
of  the  village.  Most  of  the  work 
has  been  done  since  1933, 

All  of  the  structures  s 
productions  except  one,  which 
Is  the  original  building  which 

stood  there  in  Lincoln'^   

,Thl3  Is  the  cooper  shop  of  Henry 
Onstot,  the  man  who  lent  Lin- 
coln ,the  auger  in  the  flatboat  In- 
cident. The  same  rough  logs 
\Yhlch  IJncoln  touched  are  there 
fbr'.the-' rsuchlng  .lingers  ;0f  to. 
day's/  ylsltorii^L  The-  fireplace  he' 
fore  which  he  lay  to  study  In  the 
light  of  ;iickering  flames  is  in. 
tact.  , When  Onstot  moved  from 
Ne\*  Salem  In  1840,  he  dis- 
mantled his  shop,  log  by  log.  and 
erected  It  again  In  Petersburg. 


Weatherboardtng  was  added 
later  to  the  ^xienor  and  larger 
windows  were  Installed,  and  It 
used  -as  a  residence  until 
1922  when  It  was  purchased  by 
the  Lincoln  league,  stripped  of 
his  shielding  exterior  and  placed 
again  on  Its- original  site. 

Because  o(  its  age.  the  Onstot 
cooper  shop  draws  most  atten- 
tion frOni  visitors.  But  no  Jess 
Interesting  are  lhp  Berry -Lin- 
coln store,  In  which  Lincoln  also 
served  as  postmaster  from  May 
1833,'  to  May  30,  1836,  when 
the  office  was  discontinued.  The 
rebuilt  structure  also  houses  the 
postoffice  today.,Ncw  Salem  was 
given  a  new  name,  Lincoln's 
New  Salem,  and  a  new  postof- 
fice on  February  12,  1940.  on  thfi 
133st  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  post- 
master today,  John  W.  Geller- 
man,  does  a  thriving  business  in 
mailing  souvenir  booklets  and 
packed  of  pictures  of  the  re* 
stored,  settlement, 
.  The '-happy  ;■  housing  arrange- 
■mentrOt.tWo  ihen  Who  married 
slstei-s'  ls  atJparent  In  the  double 
home!  of  ^Joshua  Miller,_  village 
bMck^mith,  '  and  Jackj'  Kelso, 
fisherman  and  hunter. ;  Having 
married  sisters,  they  construct- 
{Continued  on  Following  PitQf  .t 
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historical  places  and  people  of  the  Middle  West. 


THIS  IS  AMEEICA'S  MIDWESTEM  HERITAGE 


you'll  find 
an  example  of 
frontier  life  in 
New  Salem,  Illinois 


your  Field  Flyer 
published  May,  1955  by 


3500,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


New  Salem  was  a  typical  frontier  town  of  about  one  hundred  inhabitants 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived  there  late  in  July,  1831.  The  village,  situated 
on  a  high  bluff,  overlooked  the  lazy  Sangamon  river  and  the  vast,  untilled 
prairie  with  its  thick,  matted  grass  and  tall  yellow  sunflowers.  It  had  been 
established  in  1828  and  showed  promise  of  becoming  a  thriving  river  town. 

Young  "Abe"  was  a  gangling,  unschooled  youth  of  twenty-two  when  he 
came.  Formerly  an  employee  of  Denton  Offut  on  a  flatboat,  he  now  joined 
him  to  clerk  in  the  Offut  store  and  run  the  mill.  The  little  village  contained 
a  few  other  stores,  a  gristmill,  cooper  shop  and  grocery  which  drew  trade 
from  settlers  for  miles  around.  Houses  were  mostly  one-room  log  and  frame 
structures  complete  with  well  and  windlass,  rail  and  rider  fences  to  protect 
gardens  from  hogs  rooting  in  the  street.  New  settlers  jounced  up  the  steep 
hill  in  Conestoga  wagons,  but  few  stayed  after  1833.  When  the  Sangamon 
river  didn't  become  the  means  of  cheap  and  steady  transportation  needed. 
New  Salem  declined.  Soon  it  was  desolate,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  restored 
through  the  Lincoln  legend  that  grew  around  it. 

For  it  was  here  that  Lincoln  found  the  possibility  of  self -betterment,  where 
he  equipped  himself  to  make  a  living  with  his  keen  brain  instead  of 
calloused  hands.  His  droll  humor,  strength  and  honesty  won  him  the  support 
of  many  friends.  The  hard  life  of  the  frontier  made  him  self-reliant  and 
helped  mold  the  man.  From  1831  to  1837,  he  developed  from  an  aimless 
youth  to  legislator  rising  in  state  politics. 

As  Lincoln  grew  with  his  state,  he  became  linked  with  its  history. 
New  Salem  was  restored  as  a  historic  shrine  and  an  example  of  the  many 
American  pioneer  villages  created  by  men  seeking  a  better  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  vital  part  of  Americas  Midwestern  Heritage. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  New  Salem  water  color 
on  our  cover  suitable  for  framing,  please  address  your  request  to 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Mail  Order  Advertising-Third  Floor. 
Box  8500,  Chicago  80,  Illinois. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


KELSO 

HOLLOW 
THEATRE 


New  Salem  State  Park 
1957 


LINCOLN'S  NEW  SALEM  ENTERPRISES,  Inc. 

The  Official  State  Concessionaire, 
NEW   SALEM    STATE  PARK 

INVITES  YOU  TO  VISIT 

THE  HILLTOP 

Located  at  the  entrance  to  the  reconstructed  pioneer  Lincoln's  New 
Salem  viUage  and  the  Kelso  Hollow  Outdoor  Theatre. 

Offering  for  sale  a  vast  assortment  of  souvenirs,  gifts,  books,  pam- 
phiets  prints,  postcards,  mementoes  and  other  distinguished  and  dis- 
tinctive items  to  memoriaUze  your  visit  to  this  historic  Lincoln  shrine. 

Also  complete  counter  and  "carry-out"  service  of  sandwiches,  hot 
and  cold  drinks,  ice  cream,  frozen  custard  and  other  delicious  foods 
and  desserts,  as  well  as  pop  corn  and  candy,  are  available  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors. 

Our  stock  of  books  is  supplied  by  the  famous  Abraham  Lincoln 
Book  Shop  of  Chicago,  the  nationally  known  establishment,  regarded 
by  many  as  the  foremost  dealer  in  Lincolniana  in  the  country. 

TICKETS  FOR  ALL  PERFORMANCES  AT  KELSO  HOLLOW 
THEATRE  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT  ANY  COUNTER  AT  THE  HILLTOP 

We  sincerely  hope  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  New  Salem  and  hope 
you  will  return  soon  and  bring  your  family  and  friends! 

RALPH  G.  NEWMAN 

President 
ARNOLD  ALEXANDER 

Vice  President 
B.  E.  WILLIS 

Manager 

LINCOLN'S  NEW  SALEM  ENTERPRISES,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  246.  Petersburg,  Illinois  —  Telephone  2-2116 


Move  To  Kelso  Hollow  Made  Possible  Through 
Efforts  Of  Petersburg  Chamber  Of  Commerce 


This  is  the  first  season  for  the  South- 
ern Players  at  Kelso  Hollow  Theatre  in 
the  beautiful  and  historic  New  Salem 
State  Park.  The  past  two  summer  sea- 
sons the  Players  performed  at  The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills  Theatre  in  Bran- 
son, Mo. 

The  experience  gained  in  these  two 
seasons  laid  the  foundation  for  what 
the  members  of  this  student  drama 
group  hope  will  be  a  long  and  successful 
stay  in  the  heart  of  the  Lincohi  country. 

The  theatre  operation  this  summer  is 
being  made  possible  by  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  underwriting  the  sum- 
mer operation.  Their  cooperation  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  getting 
the  season  underway  has  been  gratifying 
and  is  much  appreciated  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  group. 

There  are  many  details  that  must  be 
taken  care  of  before  ,a  theatre  program 
such  as  is  being  presented  here  this 
summer  can  be  successful.  The  aid  and 
support  of  the  people  of  Petersburg  has 
been  wholehearted. 

The  personnel  at  New  Salem  State 
Park  have  also  been  very  helpful  in 


getting  the  season  underway  by  making 
needed  repairs  to  the  theatre  and  dress- 
ing rooms.  They  have  always  been 
ready  with  assistance  when  it  was 
needed. 

The  Southern  Players  will  do  their 
best  to  give  you  a  good  show  and  we 
hope  you  will  be  with  us  again  soon. 

TICKETS  FOR  ALL  PERFORMANCES 

Available  At  Hilltop  Stand,  New  Salem 
Lodge,  Theatre  Box  Office,  Or  At  Many 
Petersburg  And  Springfield  Business 
Places. 


PARKVIEW 
MOTEL  &  CAFE 

V2  MILE  SOUTH  OF  PARK 
PHONE  2-2424 
Petersburg,  ILL. 


THE  ADAMS  STORE 

103  E.  DOUGLAS  PETERSBURG,  ILL. 

CLOTHING  FOR  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 
NOVELTIES  -  GIFTWARE 


Historical  Sketch  Of  The  Southern  Players 


The  first  organization  interested  sole- 
ly in  the  production  of  drama  at  South- 
ern came  into  being  in  1914.  It  was 
simply  called  the  Dramatic  Club,  and 
had  as  its  chief  aim,  instruction  of  stu- 
dents in  the  staging  and  presentation 
of  plays.  At  the  time  there  were  also 
two  other  groups  on  the  campus  interest- 
ed in  drama,  The  Socratic  and  The  Zete- 
tic  Literary  Societies.  Each  produced 
one  play  a  year  on  succeeding  nights. 
However,  when  the  rivalry  became  too 
bitter,  the  policy  was  changed  so  that 
the  "Socrates"  gave  a  comedy  in  the 
fall  and  the  "Zetets"  a  serious  play  in 
the  spring. 

A  Speech  Department  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  P.  Merville  Larson  was 
started  in  1946.  At  that  time  Dr.  Larson 
became  the  director  of  the  Little  Theatre 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  "You  Can't  Take  It  With 
You"  and  "State  of  the  Union". 

The  fall  of  1948  brought  Dr.  Archibald 
McLeotd  to  Southern  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Little  Theatre,  which 
was  later  to  emerge  as  the  Southern 
Players  group.  Under  his  direction,  an 
extensive  dramatics  program  began. 

In  addition  to  Homecoming  plays  such 
as  "Goodby  My  Fancy",  "Born  Yester- 
day", and  "The  Curious  Savage",  the 
Little  Theatre  presented  two  other  major 
productions  each  year  until  last  year,  at 
which  time  five  productions  were  pre- 
sented on  campus. 

"Ladies  in  Retirement"  was  the  first 
arena  production  on  the  stage  of  Shryock 
Auditorium,  and  was  followed  by  modi- 
fied arena  presentations  of  "Blithe 
Spirit",  "Medea",  "The  Skin  of  our 
Teeth",  and  "Kind  Lady".  Summer  out- 
door performances  have  been  given 
in  connection  with  the  Carbondale  Cen- 
tennial, an  old-time  melodrama. 

In  1949,  in  conjunction  with  the 
SIU  branch  of  the  American  Associa- 


tion of  University  Women,  the  Little 
Theatre  began  to  present  a  series  of 
three  children's  plays  each  year,  among 
them  "The  Emperor's  New  Clothes" 
and  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk".  At  the 
request  of  neighboring  towns,  the  Little 
Theatre  began  to  present  these  plays 
throughout  the  area. 

The  Spring  Tour  in  1953  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  success  of  the  children's 
theatre  productions.  A  group  of  Little 
Theatre  members  identifying  themselves 
as  the  Southern  Players,  built  and  paint- 
ed scenery,  designed  and  made  costumes 
prepared  and  presented  two  plays  in  29 
different  towns  for  65  different  perform- 
ances. The  Spring  Tour  was  an  annual 
affair  until  the  past  spring.  At  the  end 
of  the  1956  tour  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  tour  in  the  fall  and  a  schedule  is 
now  being  booked  for  a  tour  to  begin  in 
October. 

The  adult  play  to  be  given  this  faU 
on  tour  will  be  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer". No  decision  has  been  made  as 
yet  on  the  children's  play. 

In  1954,  the  new  Southern  Playhouse 
was  opened  on  the  campus.  The  theatre 
was  planned  by  Dr.  McLeod  and  the 
late  Lawrence  Voss,  who  was  technical 
director  of  the  Players  until  his  death 
last  summer.  Voss  designed  and  con- 
structed the  lighting  panel  used  by  the 
players. 

The  move  from  Branson  to  the  spac- 
ious Kelso  Hollow  Theatre  is  ,a  natural 
step  in  the  development  of  this  dynamic 
group  of  young  drama  students  from 
Southern  Illinois'  University. 

I  N  A  MAIN 
Would  Like  To  Meet  You  At 

WATKIN'S  CAFE 

Petersburg,  III. 


Introducing  The  Southern  Players 


DR.  ARCHIBALD  MCLEOD— A  fami- 
liar personality  to  the  people  of  Branson, 
Mo.,  after  two  years  as  director  of  the 
Southern  Players  at  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills  Theatre,  Dr.  McLeod  has  brought 
the  Players  to  the  Kelso  Hollow  Theatre 
for  the  1957  season. 

As  professor  of  speech  and  director 
of  theatre  arts  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Director  McLeod  has  an  im- 
pressive background  in  stage  designing, 
play  directing  and  producing. 

He  received  his  M.  A.  from  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  his  Ph.  D.  from 
Cornell  University.  Before  joining  the 
SIU  faculty  he  was  instructor  and 
technical  director  of  the  theatre,  Kansas 
State  College;  assistant  professor  and  as- 
sociate director  of  the  University  Thea- 
tre Louisiana  State  University. 

Early  in  his  career.  Dr.  McLeod  spec- 
ialized in  scene  design  and  stage  light- 
ing and  has  done  lighting  and  scene  de- 


sigtis  for  such  operas  as  "Hansel  and 
Gretel",  "Faust",  "Cavalleria  Rustic- 
ana",  "The  Chocolate  Soldier",  and  "Ro- 
bin Hood".  Much  of  his  technical  stage 
design  experience  was  applied  to  the 
planning  of  the  stage  in  Branson. 

Since  coming  to  SIU  in  1947,  Director 
McLeod  has  produced,  "Born  Yester- 
day", "The  Male  Anim,al",  "Goodbye 
My  Fancy",  "Kiss  and  Tell",  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream",  "The  Cruci- 
ble", and  many  others.  During  the  past 
season,  he  produced  "Night  Must  Fall" 
and  "Romeo  and  Juliet". 

Under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
Dr.  McLeod,  a  number  of  SIU  theatre 
activities  have  developed.  In  1949,  the 
Little  Theatre  presented  a  series  of 
children's  plays,  in  1953,  the  annual 
Spring  Tour  of  theatrical  productions 
was  begun,  and  in  1954,  the  Southern 
Playhouse  was  opened  on  the  SIU  camp- 
us. 

In  .addition  to  designing,  directing,  and 
producing.  Dr.  McLeod  still  enjoys  act- 
ing and  Kelso  Hollow  Theatre  patrons 
may  see  him  in  action  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  1957  season. 
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DR.  SHERWIN  F.  ABRAMS— Co  di- 
recting plays  in  the  Kelso  Hollow  Thea- 
tre this  season  is  Dr.  Abrams.  He  was 
also  co-director  of  the  Shepherd  of  the 
Hills  Theatre  last  summer  after  join- 
ing the  speech  department  staff  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  the  fall 
of  1955. 

Dr.  Abrams  holds  three  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1955.  He  has 
also  attended  the  Milwaukee  Teachers 
College  and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Prior  to  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
(1942-1946)  he  participated  as  an  actor 
with  the  Milwaukee  Stock  Company.  He 
also  did  technical  work  with  the  Shore- 
wood  Players  (Milwaukee)  before  enter- 
ing WorM  War  II  service. 

Following  the  War,  Dr.  Abrams  dir- 
ected the  following  Wisconsin  Players 
productions:  "Golden  Boy",  "The  Duch- 
ess of  MaHi",  "Second  Overture", 
"Light  Up  The  Sky",  "The  Master 
Builder",  and  "The  Sea  GuU". 

From  1947  to  1948,  he  directed  the  Wis- 
consin Avenue  Players  of  Milwaukee, 
and  during  the  1954-55  season  served  as 
theatre  director  for  the  Janesville  Little 


Theatre,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  the 
state's  oldest  community  theatre. 

While  with  the  Janesville  Little  Thea- 
tre he  directed  the  following  produc- 
tions: "Sabrina  Fair",  "Private  Lives", 
"The  Country  Girl",  "My  Three  Angels" 
and  "Misalliance". 

Prof.  Abrams  has  taught  speech  and 
dramatics  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, at  Madison  West  high  school,  has 
served  as  business  secretary  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  theatre  and  as  pro- 
ject assistant  with  the  Wisconsin  Idea 
Theatre. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  produc- 
tion staff  of  radio  station  WHA,  Madison, 
which  is  the  parent  station  of  the  state 
network.  While  at  WHA,  he  produced 
documentary  and  dramatic  programs, 
and  personally  supervised  the  airing  of 
"Chapter  A  Day",  "Short  Story  Time", 
and  "The  Sampler". 

During  the  1951  ,and  1952  summer  sea- 
sons. Dr.  Abrams  directed  the  Orchard 
Hills  Players,  a  summer  stock  company 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  Baraboo  (Wise.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Summer  productions  with  this  play 
group  included:  "Pygmalion",  "Arms 
and  the  Man",  "Private  Lives",  "Ac- 
cent on  Youth",  "Hedda  Gabler",  "The 
Importance  of  Being  Ernest",  "Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew",  "The  Silver  Cord", 
"The  Guardsman",  and  "September 
Tide". 

Since  joining  the  SIU  speech  staff 
where  he  teaches  speech  and  drama, 
Prof.  Abrams  has  produced  the  first  A- 
merican  production  of  "Cry  the  Beloved 
Country",  "Papa  Is  All",  "Arms  and  the 
Man",  and  "A  Streetcar  Named  De- 
sire".   

Petersburg 
Plumbing  &  Heating  Co. 

113-115  N,  Main  Petersburg,  III. 

Telephone  2-2221 


DARWIN   REID  iPAYNE— Scene  De 
signer  and  Technical  Director. 

Long  associated  with  the  various  thea- 
tre projects  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity and  a  veteran  of  summer  stock,  Mr. 
Payne  returns  from  a  two  year  tour  with 
the  United  States  Army  to  assume  the 
responsibilites  of  setting  the  stage  for 
Kelso  Hollow's  newest  company  and  first 
summer  stock  theatre.  A  native  of  Car- 
bondale,  Illinois,  he  finished  his  under- 
graduate work  in  the  Department  of  Art 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  and  then 
took  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  from 
the   same  university.   Since   1952  Mr. 
Fayne  has  designed  over  forty-five  pro- 
ductions both  in  the  Midwest  and  on  the 
East  Coast.  In  1954,  he  was  designer  to 
Mr.  Herschel  L.  Bricker,  National  Chair- 
man of  the  AETA,  and  Executive  Dir- 
ector of  the  Camden  Hills  Theatre  in 
Camden,  Maine,  and  was  consulting  de- 
signer to  the  Maine  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val during  that  same  year.    For  two 
summer  seasons  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  Theatre  staff  m 
Branson,  Missouri,  working  in  close  as- 
sociation with  Mrs.  Charlotte  McLeod 
dram,atist  of  the  celebrated  "Shepherd  of 
the  Hills",  on  authentic  reproduction  of 
the  famous  locales  demanded  by  the 
play.   While  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  de- 
signed  the   settings   for   the  original 
Broadway  company  of  "The  Saint  of 
Bleeker  Street"  sponsored  by  the  world 
famous  Boston  Arts  Festival  and  also 
executed  designs  for  .a  production  of 
'The  Devil's  Disciple"  by  Lyric  Thea- 
tre, Boston's  only  "Off-Broadway"  thea- 
tre. 

Not  content  with  only  preparing  back- 
grounds for  other  actors,  Mr.  Payne  has 
appeared  in  leading  roles  with  the  South- 
ern Players  Touring  Company,  Camden 
Hills  Theatre,  The  Maine  Shakespeare 
Festival,  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  Theatre 
and  wiU  be  seen  on  several  occasions 
with  the  Kelso  HoUow  Theatre  this  sea- 
son. 


Mr.  Payne's  work  as  a  painter  has 
been  recognized  in  many  exhibitions  of 
national  scope  and  he  has  exhibited  in 
the  St.  Louis  City  Art  Museum,  Chi- 
cago's Exhibition  Momentum,  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
most  recently  in  an  invitational  exhibi- 
tion of  theatre  designs  in  the  Boston 
Fine  Arts  Museum.  In  1955  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  State  Department  to 
design  the  poster  for  UNESCO's  Inter- 
national Theatre  Month  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  thirty-five  coun- 
tries. His  articles  on  stage  design  have 
appeared  on  many  occasions  in  Player's 
Magazine  and  notice  of  his  work  in  the 
theatre  has  been  taken  by  Theatre  Arts, 
the  m,agazine  of  the  professional  theatre. 


BETTY   THORNTON— Mrs.  Thornton 
an  instructor  at  Du  Quoin  high  school, 
is  spending  her  second  year  of  summer 
stock  with  the  Southern  Players.  Betty, 
a  former  S.I.U.  graduate  now  working 
on  her  master's,  has  had  extensive  dir- 
ecting experience  coupled  with  her  many 
leaid  roles.  Among  the  plays  to  Mrs. 
Thornton's  credit  are:  "Ladies  in  Re- 
tirement,"  "Blithe  Spirit,"  "Good-bye 
My  Fancy,"  "Born  Yesterday,"  "The 
Late  Christopher  Bean,"  "Riders  to  the 
Sea,"  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner," 
"Shepherd  of  the  Hills",  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew",  and  "Ah!  Wilderness". 


ROSBINS  COMPANY 


DRY  GOODS 


CLOTHING 
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by  John  Drinkwater 
directed  by  Archibald  McLeod 
designed  by  Darwin  Payne 

July  24-28,  1957 

CAST 

In  the  order  of  their  appearance 


First  Chronicler    Phylhs  Ragsdale 

Second  Chronicler    Linda  Adams 

Mr.  Stone,  a  farmer  Dick  Hunsaker 

Mr.  Cuffney,  a  store-keeper    Fred  Miksch 

Susan,  a  servant-maid  Mary  Lou  Bennett 

Mrs.  Lincoln   Pctt  Bahn 

Abraham  Lincoln    Robert  Cagle 

WilUam  Tucker,  a  merchant    Darwin  Payne 

Henry  Hind,  an  attorney    Paul  Jones 

EUas  Price,  a  lay  preacher    Dick  Gibson 

James  Macintosh,  editor  of  a  Republican  journal,  Joe  Thornton 
WiUiam  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State   C.  V.  Bennett 

Johnson  White    Marshall  Lipkin 

Caleb  Jennings    Don  Gilleland 

representing  the  Commissioners  for  the  Confederate  States 

John  Hay,  Lincoln's  personal  Secretary    Dick  Mansfield 

Clerk    Lowell  Powell 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury    Dick  Gibson 

Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster  General,    Don  Gilleland 

Simon  Cameron    Fred  Miksch 

Caleb  Smith    Paul  Jones 

Burnet  Hook    Joe  Thornton 

Gideon  Welles   >      Dick  Hunsaker 

Mrs.  Goliath  Blow    Joan  House 

Mrs.  Otherly  Doris  Draege 

Mrs.  William  Custis,  a  negress   Betty  Thornton 

Edwin  M.  Stanton.  Secretary  of  War    Fred  Miksch 


General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  qv,^.  ■  At. 
Captain  Malins,  an  aide-de-camp D  cT  H 

Dennis,  an  orderly  ^  ^'t-  Hunsaker 
William  Scott,  a  tidier 

General  George  Meade  n  ^°^^J°"^^ 
General  Roberl  E.  Lee  M    T'n  ^"T''^ 
John  Wilkes  Booth  Marshall  Lipkin 
  Don  Gilleland 

Scene  I    The  parlour  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  home  at 
Sprmgfield,  Illinois. 

Scene  II    Cabinet  room  at  Washington,  ten  months  later. 

tw1>  y^a"s  lS'°"  °*        ^^^^^  House,  nearly 

Scene  IV    A  m^eehng  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  about  the 
Scene  V    A  farmhouse,  near  Appamattox,  an  April  evening 
Scene  VI    The  small  lounge  of  a  theatre,  April  14,  1865. 

There  wUl  be  a  fifteen  minute  intermission  following  Scene  III 

TECHNICAL  CREWS 
Technical  Director  t>, 
Assistants  to  the  Director Tyr^ri  ^T'  Tl" 

Stage  Manager    ^""^^  Cook 

Lighting  by  *   ^ane  Herr 

Costumes  by  Richard  Gibson 

uZT    ■=  SS^'S 

Sound  ^'^""'^         Dick  Mansfield 

Box  Office  T^" .il" t; -"^"^y  Bennett 

I       :  ^^""^         Doris  Draege 

The  ushers  this  week  are  members  of  the 
Petersburg  Kiwanis  Club 

"tl'™  T  «ncession  stand  a.  fte  en- 

trance.  Please  display  your  Ucket  stub  when  reentering 
the  theatre 

ADV^!^^  ""^"^^  TUESDAY 

Cnn^r,   .  ^  CHILDREN  25c 

<-urtam:  8  p.  m.  DayUghl  Time 

NEXT  WEEK:  "THE  SKIN  OF  OUR  TEETH"  by  Thornton  Wilder 


ROBERT  CAGLE— is  head  of  the 
theatre  department  ,at  Bradley  Univer- 
sity in  Peoria.  After  high  school  Mr. 
Cagle  studied  acting  at  the  Jo  Keith 
Drama  School  in  Chicago  and  appeared 
with  the  Curtis  Players  there.  His  next 
acting  experience  was  gained  with  sum- 
mer stock  groups  in  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  Ohio.  While  working  on  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  he  appear- 
ed in  such  plays  as  "Goodbye,  My  Fan- 
cy", "The  Silver  Cord",  "Medea",  "Un- 
der the  Gaslight,"  and  a  group  of  Chil- 
dren's Theatre  plays.  At  the  University 
of  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Cagle  is  complet- 
ing work  on  his  doctorate  in  theatre,  he 
appeared  in  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  North," 
"Ring  Round  the  Moon,"  and  created  a 
leading  role  in  David  Marks'  prize-win- 
ning play,  "Captive  At  Large."  Last 
season  Mr.  Cagle  appear&d  with  the  SIU 
players  at  Branson,  Missouri,  and  ap- 
peared in  "Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  "The 
Tender  Trap,"  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
and  "Ah!  Wilderness."  In  addition  to 
his  work  in  the  theatre,  Mr.  Cagle  has 
appeared  in  numerous  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  in  Chicago,  Peoria,  and 
Champaign  with  his  interpretations  of 
contemporary  American  poetry. 


DOROTHY  BECK— Miss  Beck  is  a 
three  year  veteran  of  the  Southern  Play- 
ers summer  stock  program.  She  com- 
pleted her  undergraduate  major  in 
speech  education  and  is  now  working  to- 
ward a  master's  in  directing  and  play- 
writing.  Among  her  acting  roles  are: 
"My  Three  Angels",  "Cat  and  Canary", 
"Village  Green",  "Romeo  and  Juliet", 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew",  "Ah!  WiLder- 
ness",  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk", 
"Shepherd  of  the  Hills",  "The  Monkey's 
Paw",  "Suppressed  Desires".  Miss 
Beck's  directing  experience  this  year  in- 
cluded "Rumplestilkskin",  and  a  one  act 
freshman  class  play.  Dorothy,  a  Rood- 
house  resi.dent,  is  also  president  of  the 
theatre  group. 


,PAT  COOK— Miss  Cook,  of  Ottawa,  is 
a  new  addition  to  the  graduate  drama 
program  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  is  spending  her  first  season  in  sum- 
mer stock.  She  has  appeared  in  "A 
Phoenix  Too  Frequent",  and  "The  Plum 
Tree".  At  Southern  she  has  appeared 
twice  a  week  on  the  SIU  Review,  a  local 
T.V.  program.  Miss  Cook's  versatility 
as  an  entertainer  keeps  her  on  the  a- 
genda  of  many  club  programs. 


JANE  H ERR— of  Warrensburg  is  a 
junior  speech  major  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  starting  her  second  year  in 
summer  stock,  and  has  had  extensive 
work  in  theatre.  Miss  Herr,  a  member 
of  the  touring  company  last  year,  play- 
ed the  role  of  Juliet  in  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet", on  the  campus  this  past  vianter. 
Among  her  other  roles  were:  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk",  the  tour  play  for  chil- 
dren, "Papa  Is  All",  "Tender  Trap", 
"Ah!  Wilderness",  "Shepherd  of  the 
Hills",  and  "The  Plum  Tree".  Miss 
Herr  is  also  commander  of  "Angel's 
Flight",  a  women's  auxiliary  of  the 
AFROTC  on  the  SIU  campus. 


PHYLLIS  RAGSDALE— a  Southern 
lass  from  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  a 
graduate  student  with  the  players,  she 
was  in  the  homecoming  play,  "Night 
Must  Fall",  she  was  also  seen  in  this 
year's  praduction  of  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet", and  "Our  American  Cousin".  Her 
student  directing  project  was  "The  Plum 
Tree".  Phyllis,  a  resident  counseler  in 
the  campus  dormitory  for  women  this 
past  year,  directed  their  spring  variety 
show  into  first  place  among  all  school 
competition. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

THOMSON  HARDWARE 

Petersburg,  ILL. 


HELEN  BEATTIE— a  recent  addition 
to  the  Players,  is  from  Sparta,  Illinois. 
She  was  most  active  in  high  school  dra- 
ma productions,  appearing  in  "The  Cur- 
ious Savage",  "A  Child  Is  Born",  "The 
Moon  is  Blue",  "Carousel",  "Marty", 
"South  Pacific".  At  Southern  she  play- 
ed the  role  of  Georgina  in  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin". 


PAT  BAHN — is  completing  her  mas- 
ter's in  Interpretation  of  Drama  at  S.I. 
U.  Miss  Bahn's  active  high  school 
drama  work  led  her  to  many  outstand- 
ing roles  at  Southern  during  her  under- 
graduate career.  She  appeared  in  "Me- 
dea", "Goodbye  My  Fancy",  "First 
Lady",  "Curious  Savage",  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream",  "The  Late 
Christopher  Bean",  "Simple  Simon", 
"Wonderful  Tang",  "Radio  Rescue".' 
While  in  college  she  was  also  chairman 
of  the  Student's  Speaker's  Bureau  and 
was  with  the  Faculty  Speaker's  Bur- 
eau one  year.  Miss  Bahn  is  presently 
on  the  Sparta  high  school  faculty  and 
has  just  completed  an  original  pageant 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Southern  lU- 
inois. 


C.  V.  BENNETT-is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent m  Theatre  at  SIU.  His  undergradu- 
ate work  was  taken  at  Murray  State 
College  in  Kentucky. 

He  appeared  in  the  following  produc- 
tions at  the  Village  Theatre  at  Ken- 
tucky Dam:  Mike  Barnes  in  "Male 
Animal",  Sir  James  Fenton  in  "Petti- 
coat Fever",  art  dealer  in  "Late  Chris- 
topher Bean",  narrator  of  "Dark  of  the 
Moon",  Newton  Fuller  in  "George  Wash- 
ington Slept  Here",  Mr.  Gibbs  in 
"Arsenic  ,and  Old  Lace".  He  played  in 
"Arms  and  The  Man"  and  "Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin"  during  the  Southern  Play- 
ers 1956-57  season  at  SIU.  Others  plays 
which  he  has  been  connected  with  as 
actor,  stage  manager,  or  director  are: 
"We  Were  Dancing",  "Dark  of  the 
Moon",  "Tom  Sawyer  and  the  Treasure 


Cave",  "Goodby  My  Fancy",  "Laura", 
"My  Three  Angels",  "The  Miser", 
"Seven  Year  Itch",  "The  Tender  Trap", 
"Death  of  a  Salesman",  "Bertha",  "The 
Beautiful  Typewriter  Girl",  "Solid  Gold 
Cadillac",  and  the  children's  play  "Flib- 
bertygibbet".  He  directed  three  plays  at 
Harrisburg,  "Time  Out  for  Ginger", 
"Anne  of  Green  Gables",  and  "Papa  Is 
All",  while  teaching  at  the  high  school 
there. 


PAUL  M.  JONES— Paul's  home  is  in 
Benton,  and  he  is  majoring  in  Theatre 
at  SIU. 

He  appeared  in  two  operas  at  Benton 
High  school,  "Rio  Rico",  and  "Fortune 
Teller",  plus  two  plays  "People  Are 
Funny",  and  "Night  of  January  16th". 
He  was  also  in  "Liliom"  at  the  Illinois 
Summer  Youth  Theatre  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1955.  At  SIU,  Paul  has  been 
in  "Finian's  Rainbow",  and  "Streetcar 
Named  Desire".  The  past  year  he  has 
also  served  on  the  production  crew  of 
"Night  Must  Fall",  "Papa  Is  AU", 
"Arms  and  The  Man",  and  the  children's 
production  of  "Mr.  Popper's  Penguins". 


DONALD    L.    GILLELAND— D  on  '  s 

major  is  also  theatre  and  he  hails  from 
Alton. 

His  experience  includes  the  part  of  an 
1812  sailor  in  a  Navy  pageant  and  film, 
Mr.  Coborn  in  "Out  of  the  Frying  Pan", 
Workman  in  "Heaven  Can  Wait",  Mil- 
ler in  "Rumplestiltskin",  Bob  Cratchit  in 
Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol",  Pablo  in 
"Streetcar  Named  Desire",  an.d  John 
Wiggins  in  "Our  American  Cousin".  He 
has  worked  on  the  stage  crew  for  "Out 
of  the  Frying  Pan",  "Streetcar  Named 
Desire",  and  "Our  American  Cousin". 

SATOitlUS  I 

FUNERAL  HOME  | 
FURNITURE  DEALER  I 
Since  1925  | 

Petersburg,  III.        Telephone  2-2511  j 


FRED  W.  Ml KSCH— Fred's  home  is 
in  Evanston  and  he  is  a  major  in  the 
'new  theatre  department  at  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

His  theatre  experiences  includes  make- 
up and  stage  crew  in  high  school  plus 
the  part  of  Mitch  in  the  Southern  Play- 
ers production  of  "Streetcar  Named  De- 
sire" at  SIU.  He  was  also  on  the  stage 
crew  of  "Streetcar",  the  makeup  crew 
for  the  Players  children's  play  "Rumple- 
stiltskin",  and  lights  and  stage  crew  for 
the  production  of  "Our  American  Cou- 
sin" on  campus  in  May. 


JOE  THORNTON— Joe  is  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Du  Quoin  and  is  a  graduate 
student  in  Theatre  at  SIU.  This  is  his 
second  year  of  Summer  Theatre  having 
spent  last  summer  at  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Hills  Theatre  in  Branson,  Mo.,  with 
the  Southern  Players.  He  has  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  in  Education  with  a 
major  in  History. 

Joe's  experience  in  acting  includes  the 
role  of  Sheridan  Whiteside  in  a  high 
school  faculty  play,  "The  Man  Who 
Game  To  Dinner",  in  a  Theatre  Guild 
production  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
"He  Who  Gets  Slapped",  and  in  five  of 
the  six  plays  given  at  Branson,  "The 
Glass  Menagerie",  "Shepherd  of  the 
Hills",  "Taming  of  the  Shrew",  "Ah! 
Wilderness",  and  "Papa  Is  All". 


RICHARD  GIBSON— of  Highland  Park. 
Dick's  first  love  is  stage  lighting. 

His  acting  experience  has  included  the 
part  of  Peter  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at 
SIU.  He  designed  the  sets  for  "My  3 
Angels",  "La  Coffesta",  and  "Sorry, 
Wrong  Number",  at  Highland  Park  High 
School  and  was  also  technical  director 
for  three  years  at  the  school.  He  work- 
ed for  a  year  as  floor  electrician  for 
Lewis  and  Martin  Films,  Inc.,  in  Chi- 
cago. He  has  worked  on  the  lighting  for 
"Our  Town",  "Romeo  and  Juliet",  "A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire",  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin".  He  was  house  electrician 


for  the  New  York  road  company  of 
"Medium  and  Telephone"  in  Chicago, 
also  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  and 
New  York  City  B,allet  in  their  appear- 
ances in  Chicago. 

He  plays  the  guitar  and  jews  harp  and 
has  appeared  as  a  folk  singer  and  come- 
dian in  southern  Illinois  and  Chicago.  He 
won  second  place  in  the  individual  acts 
competition  at  the  Theti  Xi  All  School 
Variety  Show  ,at  SIU. 


LINDA  ADAMS— Miss  Adams  of  Met- 
ropolis, Illinois,  has  appeared  in  several 
SIU  productions,  including  "The  Land 
of  the  Dragon",  "Rumplestiltskin",  "The 
Plum  Tree",  "Romeo  and  Juliet", 
"Streetcar  Named  Desire",  and  the  1957 
homecoming  production  of  "Night  Must 
Fall".  Miss  Adams  was  co-director  of 
the  winning  act  in  the  1957  campus 
variety  show  ,and  has  been  active  in 
many  talent  productions. 


RICHARD  HUNSAKER— Dick's  home 
is  New  Athens,  and  he  is  majoring  in 
Speech  and  Mathematics. 

He  has  had  both  acting  and  technical 
experience  in  several  plays.  He  has  play- 
ed lead  roles  in  "Rehearsal  For  Death", 
"Seven  Ciniderellas",  "New  Moon", 
"Twelve  Pound  Look",  "Finian's  Rain- 
bow". Other  plays  in  which  he  has  ap- 
peared and  served  on  the  technical  staff 
are:  "Summer  Comes  to  the  Diamond 
0",  "Importance  of  Being  Earnest", 
"Cry  the  Beloved  Country",  Twelfth 
Night",  "Night  Must  FaU",  "Arms  and 
the  Man",  "Romeo  ,and  Juliet",  and 
"Our  American  Cousin". 

In  addition  to  his  talent  in  the  theatre, 
he  plays  the  piano,  violin,  and  organ. 

Finney  Drug  Store,  Inc. 

YOUR   KODAK  DEALER 
109  E.  Douglas  Petersburg,  III. 

Phone  2-2741 


MARY  LOU  BENNETT— joined  SIU 
with  her  husband  this  year.  She  came 
to  Southern  from  Murray  State  College 
in  Murray,  Kentucky.  Her  extensive  ex- 
perience includes  "Dark  of  the  Moon", 
"George  Washington  Slept  Here",  "My 
Three  Angels",  "The  Miser",  "Tender 
Trap",  "Death  of  a  Salesman",  and 
"Solid  Gold  Cadillac".  Mrs.  Bennett  has 
completed  three  years  of  summer  stock 
at  Kentucky  Lake  with  the  Murray  State 
Players.  SIU  audiences  saw  her  in  the 
campus  production  of  "Our  American 
Cousin". 


DORIS  DRAEGE— Miss  Draege,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Southern  drama  group,  came 
to  SIU  from  Richview,  Illinois.  She  has 
to  her  credit  the  1956  tour  plays  and  her 
active  participation  in  all  campus  pro- 
ductions. She  has  appeared  in  "Cry  the 
Beloved  Country",  "Jack  and  the  Bean 
stalky  "Papa  Is  All",  "Romeo  and 
Juliet",  and  "Our  American  Cousin". 
She  was  sound  director  of  "Rumpel- 
stiltskin",  and  has  served  throughout 
this  year  in  the  box  office  at  the  South- 
ern Playhouse.  She  has  also  had  exper- 
ience with  musical  production,  having 
appeared  last  summer  with  the  SIU 
production  of  "Finian's  Rainbow".  Miss 
Draege,  a  junior  speech  education  major, 
also  plays  the  piano,  sings  and  tap  danc- 
es. 


JOAN  HOUSE— made  her  debut  to  the 
theatre  with  the  role  of  Stella  in  "A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire".  Joannie,  al- 
though a  newcomer  to  SIU  audiences, 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  drama- 
tic readings,  singing  groups,  and  camp- 
us variety  shows.  Miss  House  has  to  her 
credit  the  following  high  school  produc- 
tions: "Futility",  "The  Heiress",  and 
"The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover". 


MARSHALL  LI,PKIN  -  Mr.  Lipkin 
comes  to  us  from  the  Bradley  University 
Theatre  in  Peoria  where  he  appeared 


in  "The  Heiress",  "The  Glass  Mena- 
gerie", Dylan  Thomas'  "Under  Milk 
Wood",  and  "The  Teahouse  of  the  Aug- 
ust Moon".  Prior  to  his  work  at  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Lipkin  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  wrote,  directed,  and  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  stunt  shows  there. 
Late  this  season  he  was  invited  to  ap- 
pear as  a  guest  performer  in  the  Eureka 
College  production  of  "The  Glass  Mena- 
gerie", and  was  awarded  Bradley's  Act- 
ing Achievement  Award  this  year.  In 
addition  to  his  acting,  Mr.  Lipkin  po- 
sesses  a  fine  singing  voice  and  studied 
voice  at  Bradley. 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD— originally 
from  New  York  and  now  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  he  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  players  group.  Mr.  Mansfield,  a 
former  student  at  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege combines  athletic  and  dramatic  in- 
terest. New  York  State  saw  Mr.  Mans- 
field win  second  in  the  Eastern  New 
York  State  golf  tourney.  He  represent- 
ed Florida  Southern  in  basketball  and 
was  a  member  of  the  swimming  and 
golf  team.  His  dramatic  interest  won 
him  roles  in  such  plays  as  Hamlet  and 
Liliom.  Dick's  interest  in  singing  and 
dancing  combined  with  acting  have 
brought  him  to  the  Theatre  Department 
of  Southern  Illinois  University. 


D  E  R  R  Y 
HARDWARE 

HOME  APPLIANCES 
PAINTS 

FARM  SUPPLIES 

PHONE  2-7921 
Petersburg,  III. 


Productions  To  Be  Staged  At  Kelso  Hollow 
Theatre  During  Months  Of  July  And  August 


"GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

SLEPT  HERE" 
by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

City  Dweller  Newton  FuUer  buys  a 
"country  place",  where  Washington  sup- 
posedly slept,  learning  later  that  it  lacks 
water,  road,  closets  and  roof.  "Weal- 
thy" Uncle  Stanley,  a  villainous  neigh- 
bor, a  summer  theatre  aiid  a  "charm- 
ing" nephew  (Huckleberry  Capone) 
conspire  to  provide  this  Broadway  suc- 
cess with  a  laugh  a  minute. 


"OUR  AMERICAN  COUSIN" 
by  Tom  Taylor 

Probably  the  most  popular  American 
comedy  of  the  19th  century,  this  play  be- 
came a  historical  document  in  April, 
1865,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  as- 


sassinated while  watching  the  third  act; 
exhaustive  research  makes  possible  a 
production  duplicating  that  of  the  fate- 
ful night.  The  play  itself  is  full  of  the 
comic  characters  and  humor  which  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  American  vaudeville 
stage. 


"THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS" 
by  Charlotte  McLeod 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  best  seller  has 
been  adapted  for  the  stage  by  Charlotte 
McLeod.  For  the  past  two  seasons  it  has 
played  in  Branson,  Missouri,  where  the 
book  was  written,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Shepherd 
of  the  Hills  Theatre  there.  The  Southern 
Players  present  this  drama  of  adventure 
in  the  Ozarks  for  the  third  consecutive 
summer. 


PETERSBURG  BOOSTERS 


Short's  Self-Service 
Food  Market 

PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 

Wilde  Motor  Sales 

MERCURY  -  GMC 

.Phone  2-2559 

Kirby's  Royal  Blue  Store 

PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 

WEST  FOOD  STORES 
GAMBLE  STORE 

PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 


Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co. 

PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 

George's  Shell  Service 

Phone  2-2123 
PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 

The  First  National  Bank 

PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 
Compliments  Of 

Thompson-Harms  &  Hurley 

FUNERAL  HOME 

Bergen  Insurance  Agency 


"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 
by  John  Drinkwater 

The  Lincoln  spirit  is  captured,  per- 
Iiaps  better  than  in  any  other  play,  by 
this  outstanding  drama  of  the  man  who 
welded  together  the  breach  in  the  A- 
merican  nation.  It  traces  the  Lincoln 
story  from  the  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dential nomination  to  the  moment  of 
his  death.  The  Southern  Players  will  em- 
ploy space  staging  in  order  to  project 
the  scope  and  significance  of  a  produc- 
tion which  includes  all  the  major  figures 
of  Lincoln's  Age. 

"THE  SKIN  OF  OUR  TEETH" 
by  Thornton  Wilder 

An  experimental  play,  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  and  catapulted  director 
Eha  Kazan  into  national  prominence, 
"Skin"  projects  the  whole  story  of  man 
from  Ice  Age  to  Atomic  Age  through  the 
adventures  of  a  single  American  family. 
Mr.  Antrobus'  adventures  range  from 
the  invention  of  the  wheel  to  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  on  Atlantic  City's  Board- 
walk.  The  New  York  production  starred 


Fredric  March,  Tallulah  Bankhead  and 
Florence  Eldridge. 

"A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM" 
by  William  Shakespeare 

In  this  humorous  fantasy,  the  greatest 
of  playwrights  explores  all  the  possibil- 
ities of  comic  confusion.  The  magic  of 
midsummer's  eve  sends  our  characters 
rollicking  and  bumbling  through  the 
woods  in  a  play  calculated  to  please  all 
age  groups. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  PETERSBURG 

Petersburg,  ILL. 


-  -  -  Welcome  To  New  Salem 

WHILE  HERE,  BE  SURE  TO  VISIT 

HISTORIC  PETERSBURG 

Surveyed  By  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Petersburg 
Ob  server  Company 

Commercial  Printing  Publishing  Carton  Manufacturing 

PETERSBURG.  ILLINOIS  DUiL  2-7942 


OWEN'S 

New  Salem  Lodge 

Located  At  Entrance  To  New  Salem  State  Park 

24th  YEAR  SERVING  NEW  SALEM  VISITORS 

ALL  DINING  AND  GUEST  ROOMS  AIR-CONDITIONED 


The  Owens  Invite  You  To  Visit 

The  WAGON  WHEEL  GIFT  and  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

AT  THE  PARK  ENTRANCE 
Also  a  Large  Selection  of  Books  on  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


MR.  and  MRS.  IRA  E.  OWEN 
PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 

Phone  2-2440 


KELSO  HOLLOW  THEATRE 

at  New  Salem  State  Park 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLAYERS  OF 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 
Carbondale,  Illinois 

Summer,  1957 

July  3-7 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SLEPT  HERE 
July  10-14 

OUR  AMERICAN  COUSIN 
July  17-21 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS 
July  24-28 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
July  31-August  4 

THE  SKIN  OF  OUR  TEETH 
August  7-11 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 

New  Salem  State  Park  is  located  17  miles  northwest 
of  Sprmgfield  and  2  miles  south  of  Petersburg 
on  Illinois  State  Routes  97  and  123 

Shown  every  night  except  Monday  and  Tuesday 

Curtain:  8  p.m.  Daylight  Time 

Adults    $1.00  ^ur-] 

Children  25c 

Dr.  Archibald  McLeod  and  Dr.  Sherwin  Abrams,  Directors 


ENTRANCE   NEW   SALEM   STATE  PARK 

DELIGHTFUL    FOOD    -    DE    LUXE    GUEST    ROOMS    -    GRACIOUS  SERVICE 

Ona  Owen 

Owner &Mgr.  AugUSt     3  ,     1 95  7 


Mr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Dear  Mr.  McMurtry: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Aug.  1.  We 
have  rooms  with  three  double  beds  at  %  l5»00 
and  I  16,50  for  five  people.     We  also  have  two- 
room  suites  for  five  people  at  I  17.^0  for  five 
people.     Any  of  these  has  a  private  shower,  and 
everything  is  air-conditioned. 

Reservations  should  be  made  at  least  a  week  in 
advance,  and  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  on 
week-ends.     Hoping  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  you  further,  I  am 

VeTW-  truly  yours, 


lEO/tg 


Ira  E,  Owen 


Illinois  State  Register 
May  22,  1958 


Retraces  'Lincoln  Riv^r  TraW  At  New  Salem 


The  trips  Abraham  Lincoln  once  made 
when  he  was  hired  to  survey  Petersburg 
are  being  retraced  seven  days  a  week  on 
the  Sangamon  River  at  New  Salem  State 
Parl<  by  the  "Lincoln  River  Trail,"  a  pon- 
toon-type boat  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Paul  Watson,  of  Springfield.  The  cruises 
began  last  Saturday  and  will  continue  until 
about  Oct  1.  The  craft  is  moored  in  eight 
feet  of  water  near  the  old  grist  mill,  about 
a  fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  park  en- 
trance. .    '  ' 


xcursion  Craft  Retraces 
Lincoln's  Sangamon  Tra 


Visitors  to  New  Salem  State 
Park  this  year  can  retrace  the 
trips  Abraham  Lincoln  once  made 
when  he  surveyed  Petersburg,  by 
cruising  down  the  Sangamon 
River  via  the  "Lincoln  River 
Trail,"  a  pontoon  motorboat 
which  began' making  the  4.3-miIe 
trip  last  Saturday. 

Skipper  of  the  20-foot  excursion 
craft  is  Paul  Watson,  of  715  Pros- 
pect St.,  a  former  employe  of  the 
Allis-Ch^Imers  Manufacturing  Co., 
whose  layoff  this  spring  gave  him 
the   idea   of   inaugurating  the 


cruises.  Mrs.  Watson,  the  purser, 
sells  tickets  from  a  booth  located 
near  the  old  grist  mill  on  the 
river. 

Watson's  canopied  boat  is  pow* 
ered  by  two  outboard  motors, 
developing  31  horsepower,  which 
send  the  craft  along  at  about  12 
miles  an  hour  on  the  scenic 
route.  After  a  circle  around  the 
mooring  point,  the  boat  travels 
to  Petersburg  and  back,  taking 
about  45  minutes  for  the  trip. 
Watson  said  the  trip  used  to  be 
made  by  Lincohi  in  a  flat-bot- 


tom skow  when'  he  laid  out  tlie 
town  of  Petersburg.  Watson's  idea 
is  not  new,  be  'Said,  because  a 
similar  cruise '  was  made  many 
years  ago  by  a  small  steamship, 
which  had  to  be  dismantled  be- 
cause the  river  got  too  low. 

Business  so  fat;  has  been  fair, 
Watson  said,  and  he  has  carried 
104  passengers  Since  1  p.m.  last 
Saturday  when  the  first  trip  was 
made.  Passengers  are  expected  i 
to  increase  daily  and  will  come 
mainly  from  school  children  who 
\isit  the  park  in  large  numbers 
throughout  tliiai  »<&nmer. 
The  craft  wittqoperate  seven, 
days  a  week,  Watson  said,  until: 
at  least  Oct.  1.  ^^J' 

Manufactured  In  St.  Cloud. 
Minn.,  "The  Lincobi  River  Trail" 
is  complete  with  12  deck  chairs 
for  its  passengers,  all  of  whom 
are  provided  with  life  jackets. 

Watson  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Odessa  Dowell,  a  switcboard  op- 
erator for'  the  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal &  Register. 


July  30,  1976 


Mr.  Victor  Hogg 

Interpretive  Development  Planning 
401  Hipji  Street 
Williamston,  Michigan  48895 

Dear  Mr.  Hogg: 

Unclosed  are  some  inaps  of  New  Salen,  including;  contours. 
Are  these  adequate?    I  have  also  enclosed  a  photograph  of  a 
good  bold  signature.    I  can  send  others,  of  course,  if  necessary. 
I  also  killed  the  signature  behind  the  receptionist's  desk, 

I'll  work  on  the  other  problems  next  week. 

Best  regards. 


Mark  E,  Neely,  Jr. 


MHN/jn 
Enc: 


Jill  M  iM>  ifc  itte  « W' 


Mr,  Victor  llogp,  '^'^  '^'i'* 

Interj5«reti\^c  Developwcnt  Planning  j  H  O 
401  iligh  Street  ,    '  - 

Williaraston,  Michigan  48895 

'  ■  1  r 


Dear  Mr.  Ifogg: 


/ 


I  found  an  interest inji  series  of  Illinois  maps  in 
a  new  history  of  Illinois.    They  are  copyriphted,  hut 
the  information  isn't.    Note  especially  the  good  population 
density  map  for  the  year  Lincoln  noves  to  Illinois  and 
the  map  of  the  internal  iraprovonents  railroad  scheme. 

The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  and  Midilgan 
canal  was  1848.    It  was  sixty-feet  wide  at  the  water  line, 
had  seventeen  locks,  and  went  under  twenty- five  bridf^es. 
The  first  horse-drawn  boats  wore  narrow,  rounded,  and 
long  like  keelboats,  but  wider,  flatter,  and  blunt-ended 
craft  replaced  them. 


Tilo  search  goes  on. 


.  Pjack  Haw 

»st  regards. 


I33i 


?!ark  K.  Noely,  Jr. 


MEN/jn  h         ,  , 


M^^tiL  LL^iu  i,cw  oaiciu  Lu  ojjiniyiieia,  uunois.  lOOl-loo/' 


dmm  -  Springfield  F©et  B©adl 


Dedication  Pilgrimage -Fsbruary  12,  197S 
Commemorating  United  States  Bicentennial 

1776 - 1976 


Area  for  your  personal  bicenlennial  message  . 


This  beautiful  collectors'  envelope  commemorating  the  dedication  pilgrimage  of  Lincoln's  New  Salem 

Sprmgfield  Post  Road  will  be  earned  over  the  old  original  route  on  Februarv  12  1  97f,  °,nH  nf  , 

cancellation  on  that  date  only.  In  add.t.on  to  the  arLt.c  cachera  fir^   ;  p'os  ^a 

Lmcoln  sortmg  mail  in  front  of  the  New  Salem  Post  Office  where  he  served  ..  nn^tnlLr  r; 

Salem  that  Lincoln,  as  a  young  adult,  lived  from  1831  to  1837lTdXed  Ms  ^^^lia^  Zlt''"' 

•  As  a  surveyor,  young  Lincoln  in  1834  laid  out  several  miles  of  this  Post  Road  south  of  Athens 

*  f i  P°'"'"'"'  with  settlers  all  along  this  Post  Road .  In  fact  at  Athens  he  made 
his  first  campaign  speech  for  re-election  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1836 

*  m  SprgfteTd,;°aTo?  J^'hntdd  sTuIrt^''^  "  Blac.-Hawk-War  friend 
'      MatthtwToger"'             "  ''''                                        ^""^'"^     ^'^ens  for  h,s  client,  Col. 

*  fll  R've^an,  young  Lincoln  constructed  a  flatboat  for  Denton  Offutt  at  old  Sangamo  Town  in  1831 
Later,  he  piloted  the  steamboat  Talisman  on  the  Sangamon  River  The  Post  RmH  rrn„»c  th^S 

River  from  New  Salem  to  Springfield  at  two  points.  '  Sangamon 

•  As  a  representative  m  the  General  Assembly  from  Sangamon  County,  young  Lincoln  and  the  other 
nearlisPo^t  ZdThe""'  banqueted  and  toasted  in  1837  by  the/locaUonslen  s  who  1  ved 

J^efi^^fmin^:^;^^,^---:-;^^ 

•  ^"^r^SS^^  1^^-'-'  — '  ^-°>"       ^-ned  bes.de  this 


Honorary  Chairman 
George  C.  Whitney 

Albert  G. 
Robei 


Chairman 
Alvin  M.  Mavis 


SPONSORS 

Ccntrallllinois  Tourism  Council,  "Mr- Lincoln's  Counlrv"  1  onn,»  I   T„h„,  d  j 
Ir>  the  countiesofCass,  Champaign,  Christian  Clark  Coles  Crawford  r.lh    ,  ^-""h"'.  President 

.....o„,.ogan,Mc.a„,Macon,Lc...Ma.n,£££^ 

niinotmlTs?or"/T^°""''n'°"'  L.nderman.'E.ecutive  Director 

SprTnqf.eld  Snvenl  °'  '^'^  ^  '  Dir^tor 

Mavor  "  '"^"-'pru'ltXThen^ruer  ^"^^ 

S  w'.rr„=  H^^^^d  h'.  ^Arl^a^n  "^Z^^^f'T 

PrllLLTonheTnl''''""-s'"™M  "  '^'^"^  HKSOLUTIOM  HO.  53     OCTOBER  23,  ,„S 

EXECUTIVE  PROCLAMATION  -  DANIEL  WALKER.  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  -  DECEMBER*, 7,75 
RESEARCH  DIRECTORS 
Dr.  Wayne  Temple,  Chairman  .  George  L.  Cashman  .  James  T.  Hickey  .  King  V.  Hos.lck  .  Lloyd  Ostendrof,  Artist 

OFFICERS 

S»  Fhilj;?-^:;„er  ^y^„, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

;£-^s;ti^^s^^sr-^trtri^;^J5r^^i,;~ 

DEDICATION  OFFICERS 
ChariesG^'-Btrberg    Capt.  Cly^d^  w"j,l.„er  Jr.    L^al^e^n^cfp^^.  Jmt  B^.lrSl    gS  ^a^d  Mar.fnT^/nske 

EXECUTIVE  DEDICATION  COMMITTEE 

S'bara  Averv"  "Ben^'mln'?  ^RaT  "p"':""      "r'"""?  *  •  Cap.-  Norm  Aschenbrenner  .  W.ll.am  Ascher  .  Marion  Aud 

nn,  ^  i  s  S  ,  '  If,  ■  "^"'^  Kiildermans  .  Denny  Kelley  .  Kim  Kelly  .  Randall  Killebrew  .  J  Kennedy  Kincaid  Jr  .  Paul  Kinn 
Jose  Martmez  .   Robert   McKeatIng  .   U.S.   Con,.  Edward  R.  Madigan  .  Betty  Mau  •  CurT  S  T  Joan  Mav  s   °  Marthf  M.^^  ^ 

Lmcoln's  Post  Road  'Coach  and  Four'  -  Saddle  Tramp  Gap  -  Bell  Family  -  Athens  Illinois 
I  inr-^ln',  P    ,  p    ^  .^^I""'"''  1°"  '  ^  ^mith  Family  -  Rochester,  Illinois 

Lincoln  s  Post  Road  P.lgnmage  Escort  Guard'  -  7th  Illinois  Cavalry  Reactivated,  Commanding  Officer,  Col.  Harlington  Woods,  Jr. 
Thltli.f,.  „         i.j     ^  P"so"5  represent  Lincoln's  Post  Road,  Inc.) 

i'rs;;rsucc-Ai:thTm'iri':"a^s^^ 

sentiments  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Lincoln's  New  Salem  -  Springfield  Pos^  Road  Sprmgfield,  Illmo.s,  appropriately  expresses  the 

"ALL  OUR  FRIENDS-THEY  ARE  TOO  NUMEROUS  TO  BE  NOW  NAMED  INDIVIDUALLY  WHILE 
THERE  IS  NO  ONE  OF  THEM  WHO  IS  NOT  TOO  DEAR  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN  OR  NEGLECTED." 


Frank  Bell 
Pork  Farm 
i Jim  Brunk 
!  Campbell 
.  Dale  Cox 
O.P. 


No  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  would  be  complete 
without  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man  most  responsible  for  preserving 
this  notion  when  it  was  threatened  with  disintegration  three-quarters  of  a  century 
after  our  War  of  Independence. 

Tins  rural  lawyer  who  left  Springfield  to  head  the  country  in  its  most 
troublous  times,  knew  Illinois  well.   Before  he  was  elected  to  make  its  laws  he 
walked  over  its  hills  and  valleys  and  surveyed  much  of  the  land. 

The  route  of  the  New  Salem  to  Springfield  Post  Road  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
often  traversed  and  which  he  helped  survey  has  recently  been  authenticated  and  will  be 
formally  dedicated  on  his  birthday  anniversary,  February  12. 

Recognizing  its  historical  significance,  the  Seventy-ninth  General  Assembly  in  a 
joint  resolution  authorized  the  placing  of  an  appropriate  marker  each  mile  along  the 
route.   The  sign  selected,  depicting  a  coach  and  four  horses,  will  lead  travelers  past  many 
famous  landmarks. 

THEREFORE  I,  Dan  Walker,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim 
February  12,  1976,  LINCOLN  POST  ROAD  DAY  and  urge  all  Illinoisans  to  participate 
in  ceremonies  plarmed  for  the  day. 


Travel  &  Leisure 


B 


T  H  E    P  A  NTAGRAPH 


^^nHday,  June  8, 1997 


■  Performance:  Musical  offers  a  glimpse  into  Lin- 
coln's years  at  New  Salem,  a  log  cabin  village  20 
miles  north  of  Springfield. 

■  Theater:  Theater  in  the  Park,  500-seat  am- 
phitheater at  New  Salem 

■  Dates:  8  p.m.  FVi-Sun.,  June  29;  Julys  11-12- 
Aug.  1,  3,  9-10  . 

■  Cost:  $7  adults,  $3  age  12  and  under 

■  Running  time:  2  hours 

■  Playwrights:  Ken  Bradbury  and  Robert  L.  Crowe 


'Abraham!'  the  musical  opens 
Friday  at  New  Salem  theater 


PETERSBURG  —  "Abraham!"  wUl  make  its 
world  premiere  Friday  at  Theater  in  the  Park, 
the  State  of  Illinois'  500-seat  amphitheater  at 
New  Salem,  and  will  appear  11  times  during 
the  summer. 

It's  the  first  locally  produced  play  about  Lin- 
coln to  appear  since  The  Great  American  Peo- 
ple Show  ended  its  17-year  run  at  New  Salem 
in  1995. 

Playwrights  Ken  Bradbury  of  Arenzville 
and  Robert  L.  Crowe  of  Jacksonville  created 
the  musical,  the  first  written  about  the  man 
who  most  presume  was  as  solemn  as  his  pic- 
tures and  as  profound  as  his  speeches.  In  fact, 
Bradbury  and  Crowe  said  the  boyish,  awk- 
ward young  man  was  also  warm  and  humor- 
ous. 

The  musical  offers  a  glimpse  into  Lincoln's 
years  at  New  Salem,  the  log  cabin  village  20 
miles  north  of  Springfield  where  he  lived  be- 
tween the  ages  of  22  and  28. 

"This  time  in  Lincoln's  life  is  fascinating," 
said  PhyUis  Pruitt,  a  member  of  the  cast. 
"When  Lincoln  arrived  in  New  Salem  in  1831, 
he  had  no  job,  no  formal  education  and  no 
family  support.  He  described  himself  as  a 
'floating  piece  of  driftwood'  and  most  people 
in  New  Salem  were  probably  apt  to  agree  with 
him." 

Crowe  said  the  musical  is  about  what  hap- 


pened durmg  the  six  years  at  New  Salem  that  in- 
fluenced the  man  who  would  become  president. 

"Lincohi  was  certainly  an  honest  young  man 
long  before  he  arrived  at  New  Salem,  but  many 
of  the  traits  that  history  associates  with  his 
leadership  —  tolerance,  discipline,  vision  and 
compassion  —  were  inculcated  during  those 
formative  years  in  the  1830s,"  Crowe  said. 

The  cast  portrays  more  than  20  characters 
who  move  in  and  out  of  Lincohi's  life.  Besides 
Pruitt,  the  cast  includes  Kristin  Van  Aken 
Greg  Floyd,  Bob  Large,  Marian  Levin  and 
Tony  Thrasher.  Scott  Stanburry  a  college  stu- 
dent who  lives  in  Jacksonville,  plays  the 
young  Lincoln. 

Crowe  and  Bradbury  have  composed  10 
songs,  which  range  from  a  love  song  to  lively 
song  and  dance  numbers.  The  cast  recorded 
the  original  score  this  spring.  The  soundtrack 
is  available  on  CD  and  cassette. 

A  singing  Abraham  Lincoln  could  raise  a 
few  eyebrows,  admitted  the  playwrights,  but 
Crowe  believes  "Abraham!"  will  not  trivialize 
the  character  Illinoisans  take  quite  seriously 

"We  have  taken  a  few  liberties  with  the  his- 
toric accuracy  of  this  period  to  create  a  two- 
hour  stage  play  that  entertains  as  weU  as  edu- 
cates," Crowe  said.  "We  believe  it  will  be  quite 
palatable  for  Lincoln  historians." 
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NEW  SALEM  LODGE  AND  STATE  PARK  VIEWS 


<l>  Ash  Hopper  In  which  Ashes  were 
Leached  for  Lye  used  In  Making 

r2i  Interior  of  Lounge  at  the  l^{!c. 
<3>  The  Rolledsc  Tavern. 
(41  Bern -Linrnln  Slore. 


(5)  Onstol'e  Cooper  Shop, 
(ti>  Main  Enlnmcc  to  Neiv  Salcm  Slutc 
Park. 

(7)  New  Salem   Dlnlnc  Room  at  The 

(81  Netv  Salem  Dlninf*  Room  al  The 
Lodge. 


Special  Facilities  &  Services  -  - 

Complete  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  service  in 
"The  New  Salem  Room." 
Private  banquet  rooms. 

Conference  rooms  for  group  meetings  available  by 
advance  reservations. 
T.  V.  in  lounge.  Radios  available. 

In  the  Gift  Shop  we  have  a  complete  line  of  ceramics, 
bisque,  pottery,  hand  wrought  copper,  brass  and  iron  for 
your  shopping  pleasure.  A  complete  line  of:  books  rebtivc 
to  the  life  of  Lincoln  are  also  available  in  the  book  shop. 

RATES 

(RATES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANCE  WITHOUT  NOTICE) 

Single,  With  Shower— $5.50,  Without  Shower— $5.00. 
Double.  With  Shower — $8.00,  Without  Shower — $7.00. 
Rooms  Accommodating  Four  Persons — $10.00  to  $16.00. 
Twin-Bed  Room,  With  Shower — $9.00. 
Two  Room  Suites — $15.00  to  $20.00  per  day. 
Cottages  Accommodating  6  to  8  persons  $3.00  per  Person, 
per  day.  Extra  Bed  For  One  Person  In  Any  Room  $  1 .50. 
Baby  Cribs  Available. 

Beverage  &  toast  or  roll  served  complimentary  to  all 
Lodge  guests  at  the  breakfast  hour. 

AMERICAN  PLAN  OPTIONAL 

American  Plan  Rates  (Meals  Included)  may  be  com- 
puted by  adding  $5.50  per  person  per  day  for  complete 
breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  service  in  the  New  Salem 
Room.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  lodging  for  children 
under  six  unless  an  additional  bed  is  required.  The  food 
service  for  children  under  six  is  one  half  the  adult 
a  la  carte  rate.  Special  menus  for  children  under  12. 

Due  to  our  serving  a  dinner  at  noon  rather  than  a 
luncheon  on  Sundays  and  holidays  those  guests  staying 
American  Plan  will  be  charged  for  the  difference  between 
the  dinner  and  the  luncheon. 

Suggestions  On  Making  Reservations  -  - 

To  insure  accommodations,  reservations  should  be  made 
in  advance.  State  number  in  party,  children  if  any,  ages, 
day  and  time  of  expected  arrival  and  departure  date. 
Please  stale  type  of  accommodations  desired  and  also 
alternate  type  in  event  what  you  choose  is  not  available. 
We  also  suggest  selection  of  an  alternate  date.  Reservations 
will  not  be  held  unless  confirmed  with  a  deposit. 

A  50%  deposit  required  with  reservations.  Deposits 
will  not  be  refunded  unless  notice  of  cancellation  is 
received  in  our  office  48  HOURS  BEFORE  RESERVA- 
TION DATE. 

New  Salem  State  Park  open  every  day  of  the  year 


NEW  SALEM  LODGE  OPEN  MAR.  15  to  NOV.  15 
For  Information  or  Reservations 
Address  Written  Requests  To: 
IRA  E.  OWEN  —  NEW  SALEM  LODGE 
P.  O.  BOX  57  —  PETERSBURG,  ILL. 
Phone  Petersburg  2-2440  —  Ask  For  Reservation  Clerk 
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ENTRANCE— mW  SALEM  STATE  PARK 
PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 


NEW  SALEM  LODGE 


DININC  ROOMS  AND  ALL  GUEST  ROOMS  ARE  AIR  CONDITIONED 


GENUINE  ANTIQUES  are  AVAILABLE. 
Information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
New  Salem  Lodge  Office 


New  Salem  State  Park  is  situated  17  miles  northwest 
of  Springfield  and  2  miles  south  of  Petersburg 
on  State  Routes  97  and  123 


AIR  CONDITIONED  THROUGHOUT 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Owen,  operators  of  the 
New  Salem  state  park  concessions,  in- 
cluding The  Wagon  Wheel  Inn,  from 
1936  to  1953  are  now  devoting  their 
entire  time  to  personally  managing  New 
Salem  Lodge  and  the  lodge  dining 
facility,  "The  New  Salem  Room." 

NEW  SALEM  DINING  ROOM 

Being  one  of  the  most  imusuai  dining 
rooms  in  the  middle  west  it  is  an  out- 
standing feature  of  New  Salem  Lodge. 
For  your  dining  pleasure  the  New  Salem  Room  has  many 
features  incorporated  by  the  Owens  who  have  been  serving 
Sne  foods  with  distinctive  service  to  New  Salem  visitors  for 
nearly  25  years.  As  one  enters  The  New  Salem  Room  he  is 
impressed  by  the  unusual  display  of  a  fine  variety  of  foods 
from  which  he  may  select  his  favorite  steak,  chops  or  seafood. 
Many  take  home  and  picnic  items  are  also  available.  Shown  to 
his  choice  table  by  a  charming  hostess  the  guest  will  view  a 
beautifully  landscaped  area  flanked  by  virgin  timber  that 
(vas  seedlings  in  Lincoln's  day  at  New  Salem.  An  eflicient 
md  courteous  waitress  fittingly  attired  will  assist  you  in 
making  this  adventure  in  good  eating  one  to  be  long 
remembered.  Steaks,  family  style  chicken  dinners,  delicious 
iome  baked  sugar  cured  ham  and  sea  foods  are  a  few  of  the 
nany  specialties. 

Breakfast,  luncheon,  snacks  from  the  fountain  and  com- 
jlete  dinner  service  may  be  had  in  The  New  Salem  Room. 
Private  dining  rooms  for  clubs,  parties,  convention  groups, 
■eceptions  and  meetings  are  available.  Our  newest  feature 
s  "The  Early  American  Dinner"  served  from  the  "Covered 
A^agoa." 

New  Salem  Lodge  is  located  at  the  entrance  to  New 
Jalem  State  Park.  It  is  completely  encompassed  by  a 
leavily  wooded  area  where  by  walking  the  trails,  one  may 
;ee  raccoons,  opossums,  ground  hogs,  squirrels,  foxes,  chip- 
nunks,  muskrats,  beaver  and  many  other  small,  harmless 
mimals.  The  guest  will  also  be  impressed  by  a  natural 
letting  of  a  large  variety  of  trees,  many  rare  birds  and  the 
lillsides  carpeted  with  lovely  wild  flowers  of  many  varieties. 
To  complete  this  picturesque  setting.  Rocky  Branch  winds 
ts  way  to  the  historic  Sangamon  River  on  which  is  located 
he  old  saw-and-grist  mill  where  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
.tranded  on  the  mill  dam  in  the  flat  boat  on  his  way  to 
>}ew  Orleans.  It  was  this  incident  that  caused  Lincoln  to 
eturn  to  New  Salem,  and  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
■estoration  of  the  village. 

The  exterior  of  New  Salem  Lodge  is  unique  in  nearly 
!very  detail  in  construction.  The  Lodge,  well  over  three 
lundred  feet  in  length,  is  sided  with  random  v/idth  rough- 
awed  oak  boards  which  have  been  given  a  special  treatment 
0  preserve  the  newly  sawed  appearance.  The  entire  lodge 
s  fronted  with  an  open  veranda  with  a  ceiling  of  rough 
,awed  oak,  exposed  and  supported  with  square  oak  posts 
legged  into  the  supporting  members.  The  veranda  is  equipped 
vith  rustic  lounge  chairs  in  which  the  guest  may  rest  and 
elax  and  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  beautiful  entrance 
o  New  Salem  State  Park.  The  Lodge  area  is  skirted  with  an 
luthentic  stake-and-rider  rail  fence  of  the  type  used  in  the 


Gift  Shop -Lincoln  Books  -  Souvenirs 


1830's  during  the  existence  of  New  Salem.  Many  of  these  rails 
are  of  walnut,  having  been  preserved  by  local  residents  whose 
ancestors  lived  in  or  about  New  Salem.  Directly  along  the 
long  veranda  are  attractive  plant  life,  shrubs,  vines  and 
flowers  such  as  hollyhock,  sun  flowers,  and  morning  glories. 
Many  other  varieties  may  be  seen  growing  along  the  rail 
fence  just  as  they  may  have  grown  when  Lincoln  lived  and 
learned  at  New  Salem. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  GUESTS 

While  the  Lodge  may  be  rustic  and  rugged  in  character, 
the  accommodations  to  be  had  here  are  of  the  best.  Each 
guest  room  is  equipped  with  attractive  nutmeg  maple  furniture 
and  comfortable  mattresses  to  insure  the  guest  a  pleasant  and 
refreshing  night's  rest.  Rooms  with  double  or  twin  beds  may 
be  had,  and  connecting  or  double  rooms  for  four  are  also 
available.  Guest  rooms  have  private  baths  and  thermostatically 
controlled  heat  in  each  room  insures  the  guest  the  desired 
room  temperature.  Homespun  drapes  and  bedspreads  of  a 
like  material  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  all  guest 
rooms.  Pictures  depicting  the  early  life  of  Lincoln  and  other 
well  chosen  appointments  in  every  room  add  to  your  stay 
at  New  Salem  Lodge.  The  guest  rooms  are  all  done  in 
knotty  pine  with  carpeted  floors  of  an  Early  American  design. 
Cribs  for  tiny  tots  are  also  available.  Every  room  at  New 
Salem  Lodge  is  air  conditioned. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  guest  rooms  there  are  four 
cottages  which  will  accommodate  as  many  as  eight  persons 
to  a  cottaae.  These  cottages  are  ideal  for  hiking  groups, 
large  families  or  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups  desiring  good 
accommodations  at  a  lower  cost. 


Typical  Gue5t  Room  at  New  Salem  Lodge 


When  you  enter  the  lounge  of  New 
Salem  Lodge  you  will  note  that  nothing 
has  been  spared  to  recreate  the  New 
Salem  setting  of  over  a  century  ago.  The 
exposed  ceiling  of  rough-sawed  oak, 
random  width  oak  hoards  used  in  the 
side-walls,  huge  native  timbers  mortised 
and  pegged,  hand  wrought  hardware  on 
the  huge  native  oak  doors  and  a  large 
fireplace  faced  with  old  fashioned  sand 
brick,  extend  to  you  a  feeling  that  here 
you  have  turned  back  the  pages  of  history 
a  hundred  years  or  more.  A  beautiful  floor  of  pegged  oak, 
and  antique  lanterns  hanging  from  wagon  wheels  and  ox 
bows  complete  this  unusual  Lodge  of  Lincoln's  time.  Here, 
too,  the  traveler  may  rest  and  relax.  Games  such  as  checkers, 
chess  or  cards  may  be  played  and,  if  you  like,  you  may 
pop  corn  in  the  old  fashioned  way — in  the  fireplace. 

A  large  selection  of  gifts,  souvenirs  of  New  Salem,  sun- 
dries, magazines,  newspapers  and  many  other  every  day 
needs  for  the  traveler  may  be  purchased  here. 

The  management  has  endeavored  to  provide  in  New  Salem 
Lodge  a  place  where  the  visitor  is  assured  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion "and  where  he  can  choose  his  own  fun.  Here  at  Lincoln's 
New  Salem,  along  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  River,  you 
will  find  true  hospitality  and  the  peace  and  the  quiet  thai 
the  immortal  Abraham  Lincoln  once  found  during  sin 
formative  years  of  his  life. 

THINGS  TO  DO  WHILE  AT  NEW  SALEM  LODGE  -  ■ 

Things  for  the  guest  to  do  are  many  while  spending  jusi 
a  day  or  several  at  this  historic  spot.  One  may  spend  hours 
or  days  in  the  reconstructed  village  of  New  Salem,  where 
over  twenty  residences  and  shops  have  been  authenticallj 
refurnished  by  the  New  Salem  Lincoln  League  of  nearb) 
Petersburg.  Robert  Sherwood's  drama,  "Abe  Lincoln  it 
Illinois"  is  presented  during  the  summer  season  by  th< 
Abe  Lincoln  Players  of  Springfield.  Illinois.  There  are  dailj 
tours  with  well  informed  guides  furnished  at  no  cost  tc 
the  visitor,  by  The  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials,  Staff 
of  Illinois.  Carefully  marked  trails  have  been  cut  througl 
the  wooded  area  for  the  visitor's  enjoyment.  Large  picnii 
facilities  are  available.  The  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  in  nearb} 
Petersburg  also  attracts  many  visitors. 

Springfield,  capital  of  Illinois,  just  seventeen  miles  fron 
New  Salem  Lodge,  offers  the  visitor  many  diversions.  Thi 
only  home  Lincoln  ever  owned  is  open  daily  to  visitors  and 
in  Oakridge  Cemetery,  one  may  visit  the  Tomb  of  Abrahan 
Lincoln.  It  is  also  from  New  Salem  State  Park  that  man; 
Boy  Scouts  start  the  hike  to  Springfield  over  the  origina 
Lincoln  Trail  to  earn  certain  merit  awards.  Dickson  Mound 
State  Park  offers  an  excellent  side  trip  from  New  Salen 
Lodge.  At  this  park,  one  may  see  unearthed  burial  mound 
of  a  people  that  inhabited  central  Illinois  centuries  ago. 

All  the  worid  is  grateful  to  the  Division  of  Parks  an 
Memorials,  Department  of  Conservation  of  the  State  o 
Illinois,  for  the  masterful  work  done  in  recreating  Ne\ 
Salem,  greatest  of  all  Lincoln  shrines. 


SFECIFICATIOnS 

•  TOTAL  LENGTH  73  FEET 

•  EXTREME  BREADTH  19  FEET 

•  DRAUGHT  18  INCHES 

•  GROSS  TONNAGE  45  TONS 

e  HIGH  SPEED  10  MPH 

e  HORIZONTAL  RECIPROCATING 
ENGINES  — 

40  INCH  STROKE 

RATED  60  HORSEPOWER. 

•  COMFORTABLE  ACCOMODATIONS 

FOR  120  PASSENGERS. 

FULLY  COVERED  BY  A  COMPETENT  AND 
RELIABLE  PUBLIC  LIABILITY  INSURER. 

FAIISS: 

Adult  ^1.00 

Children  Under  14   .50 

Family  Fare   3.00 

Group  Rates  and  Special 
Charters  Available 


SANGAMON  PACKET 
COMPANY 

BOX  ZQV 

PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONES: 

Office    217-6327501 

Boat  Landing    217-6327681 


LINCOLN'S 


SANQAMON 
FACKET  COMFAN? 


SANOAMO 


CO»TlAftt> 

1/IHOIHG    •        ,„.,  SPRINGFIELD 


MAP  OF  SANGAMON  RIVER 


Steamboat 

TALISMAN 

HOURLY  TRIPS  EACH  DAY  UP 
THE  HISTORIC  SANGAMON  RIVER 

FROM 

Linooln'e  New  Selem  State  ParH 

TWO  MILES  SOUTH  OF 
PETERSBURG,  ILLINOIS 


In  the  early  Spring  of  1832,  a  steamboat  called 
the  TALISMAN  entered  the  little  Sangamon  River 
near  Beardstown,  Illinois,  bound  for  Springfield.  It 
had  come  up  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  the  insistance 
of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Springifield,  who  hoped 
that  other  boats  would  soon  foUow,  and  the  city 
would  prosper  with  the  river  trade. 

The  Sangamon  was  then,  as  now,  considered  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  navigate,  although  by  1832 
it  was  being  navigated  with  reasonable  success  by 
many  small  flatboats  and  rafts  carrying  produce 
to  the  lower  Mississippi  regions.  Nothing  so  large, 
however,  as  the  95  foot  long  TALISMAN  had 
ever  been  maneuvered  through  the  river's  narrow 
channel,  plagued  by  sand  bars  and  immense  snags. 

When  the  steamboat  reached  Beardstown,  a  crew 
of  woodsmen  was  recruited  to  proceed  ahead  of  the 
boat,  cutting  out  menacing  snags  and  felling  over- 
hanging trees.  It  was  necessary  to  clear  the  river 
in  this  manner  all  the  way  to  the  village  of  Huron 
(near  the  site  of  Oakford,  Illinois).  One  of  the  men 
of  this  crew  was  young  "Slicky  Bill"  Greene,  who 
later  became  one  of  Menard  County's  most  pros- 
perous citizens. 

As  the  boat  proceeded  through  the  more  acces- 
sible reaches  of  the  Sangamon,  it  was  followed  along 
the  river  banks  by  throngs 
of  local  settlers,  most  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a 
steamboat  before.  It  was 
no  doubt   an  imposing 
sighWa  large  boat,  bil- 
lowing great  clouds  of 
smoke    on  such  a  small  j, 
river. 

When  the  TALISMAN 
reached  the  newly  con- 
structed mill  at  New  Sal- 
em, the  river  was  at  flood 
stage  with  a  full  head  of 
water  coming  over  the 
dam.  The  pUot  rang  up 
fuU  speed  ahead,  and  the 
hoat  went  over  with  just 
enough  depth  to  spare  for 
her  2V2  foot  draft. 

On  March  29,  1832, 
after  an  eventful  trip  of 
many  groundings  and 
some  damage  from  over- 
hanging branches,  the 
TALISMAN  rounded  the 
bend  and  docked  at  Port- 
land Landing,  the  closest 
river  approach  to  Spring- 
field. 

AU  of  Springfield  turn- 
ed out,  speeches  were 
made,  and  later  a  banquet 
was  held  in  the  town  in 
honor  of  the  event. 


In  the  ensuing  days,  whUe  cargo  was  being  off- 
loaded and  local  produce  taken  on,  the  captain 
of  the  boat  received  some  distressing  news.  The 
river  was  falling  rapidly  due  to  the  unseasonal  dry 
weather,  and  the  TALISMAN'S  only  qualified  pUot 
had  deserted  (in  the  company  of  a  female  passenger 
from  St.  Louis).  The  boat's  prospect  of  seeing  the 
Mississippi  River  again  that  year  seemed  dim  in- 
deed. 

Jtn  desperation  the  captain  cast  about  for  a  pUot 
who  could  begin  immediately  to  take  the  TALISMAN 
back  down  the  Sangamon.  He  found  the  ideal  quali- 
fications m  a  team  of  two  men — Rowen  Herndon, 
who  had  been  pilot  of  the  Shawneetown  steam  ferry, 
and  Abe  Lincoln,  who  had  made  several  flatboat  trips 
down  the  Sangamon.  Herndon  would  steer  the 
boat  as  Lincoln  stood  by  him  and  pointed  out  the 
way  of  the  channel. 

Due  to  the  low  stage  of  the  water,  the  going  was 
treacherously  slow.  The  boat  spent  hour  after  hour 
with  its  flailing  stem  wheel  slowly  clawing  through 
the  mud  flats  and  sand  bars.  At  New  Salem  the  mill 
dam  had  to  be  partially  dismantled  to  allow  the 
boat  to  pass  (at  the  cost  of  $90  to  the  TALISMAN'S 
captain).  Three  weeks  after  leaving  Portland  Land- 
ing, the  TALISMAN  reached  the  comparative  safety 
of  the  Illinois  River,  and  the  grateful  captain  paid 


Lincoln  and  Herndon  forty  dollars  each  for  their 
good  services.  (The  experience  was  a  financial  loss 
to  Lincoln,  however,  because  later  he  had  to  pay 
off  $104.87  on  a  note,  wliich  he  had  generously 
counter-signed  for  the  captain  in  Springfield). 

Luck  had  run  out  for  the  TALISMAN,  though, 
for  only  three  weeks  later  she  burned  to  the  water's 
edge  at  Alton,  Illinois.  The  troubles  encountered  by 
the  boat  on  the  Sangamon  River  served  as  warning 
to  other  captains,  and  no  other  serious  attempts  to 
reach  Springfield  by  steamboat  were  ever  made 
again. 


The  century-old  challenge  to  take  a  boat  up  the 
Sangamon  River  was  met  again  in  1961.  In  July 
of  that  year,  the  newly  built  replica  of  the  old 
TALISMAN  left  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  New  Salem 
State  Park,  some  530  river  miles  away.  The  trip 
was  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Illinois  River 
and  up  the  latter  to  Beardstown,  Illinois,  where  the 
Sangamon  River  now  empties  into  Muscooten  Bay. 

The  Sangamon  River  remained  every  bit  as 
hazardous  as  it  had  been  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  years  before,  and  there  was  no  river-wise  Abe 


Lincoln  to 


be  hired  to  find  the  best  channels.  It 
took  sixteen  days  to  pilot 
the  new  TALISMAN  up 
the  seventy  miles  of  San- 
gamon River  from  Beards- 
town to  New  Salem.  It 
was  indeed  an  eventful 
trip.  The  boat's  rudders 
were  torn  off  on  the  mud- 
bars  of  Muscooten  Bay,  a 
smokestack  was  knocked 
down  by  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  a  collision  with 
an  old,  collapsed  wagon 
bridge  put  a  hole  in  the 
heavy  steel  hull.  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  the 
remaining  smoke  stack  & 
upper  part  of  the  pilot 
house  to  pass  under  the 
low  bridges  that  crossed 
the  Sangamon  in  several 
places. 

The  TALISMAN  now 
makes  regular  hourly  ex- 
cursions starting  at  noon 
each  day.  From  the  land- 
ing at  the  old  mill  site, 
the  boat  steams  two  and 
one  half  miles  up-river 
through  a  beautiful  river 
woodland,  as  scenic  and 
unrestrained  as  the  river 
Lincota  kne  .v.  The  trip 
is  narrated  with  anecdotes 
and  historical  accounts  of 
the  locale. 
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LEAGUE  ASKS  STATE  HELP 


TO  RECONSTRUCT  ^ 


WHERE  ABE  CLERKED 

The  restored  Offut  store  building  at  Old  Salem, 
HU  where  Lincoln  clerked  from  September,  1831, 
to  March,  1832.  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  in  1907  and  since  has  given  it  to  Illinois  as 
a  public  park. 


SOME  OF  THE  RESTORED  BUILDINGS 


The  restored  Hill-McNamar  store  is  on  the  left. 
The  frame  building  is  the  restored  Berry  &  Lin- 
coln store,  north  of  Main  st.,  occupied  by  Berry  and 
Lincoln  at  the  time  they  got  their  license  to  keep  a 


tavern.  The  partly  restored  building  is  the  D 
Allen,  home.  The  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  wi( 
ask  f  unds  of  the  Legislature  to  restore  other  builij 
ings  of  the  old  town.  ! 


J 


WHERE 'ABE' WAS  PO^ilASTFR-^u  "   

Randolph  Hearst,  was  dedicated  amid  colorful  cereZiies  yesterday  P"'''  "^"^^  P°=^*ble  by  Willi, 


ere 
am 


LINCOLN'S  HOME  TOWN 


A  general  view  of  Old  S 


alcm,  rebuat  through  the  generosity  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 


Restore  Mill  In  Illinois 
Abraham 


In  Memory  Of 
Its  First  Operator 


\TIEW  SAI^EM   STATE  PAP.K. 

111..  Feb.  11  (^)— The  wa- 
ter-driven s^rist  mill  where 
Abraham  L,incoIn  once  T^  orkRd 
I  and  the  dam  which  caused  his 
!  first  visit  to  the  villag-e  of 
Xew  .Salem  a  re  to  be  restored 
to  actual  wor>Jng'  condition. 

Reconstruction  of  thu  mill  is 
to  be  started  this  year,  .-^tate 
officials  .^aid  today,  as  another 
of  the  numerous  memorials  to 
jLincolii.  whose  Vlfith.  birthday 
anniversary  will  be  observed 
tomorrow. 

Histurian.s  .say  the  dam  it.-^elf 
w  as  responsible  for  /.incuin 
stopping-  here  and  later  re- 
turniny:  to  become  one  of  the 
village  residents.  Their  version 
of  the  incident : 

One  day  in  April.  181^1,  I>ia- 
coln,  th^n  22.  aiid  three  other 
men  were  su'i^ing:  a  flatboat 
loaded  with  salt  pork,  flonr 
and  corn  meal  down  the  San- 
tamon  river  enroute  to  New 
Orleans. 

The  stream  Waa  -ax  low  ebb 
and  the  boat  became  stuck  on 
the  dam  here,  one  end  til  tins' 
up  in  the  air  and  the  oth-ir 
shipping-  v.-at-rr.  Under  Lin- 
coln's directions,  the  carr'o  v.-as 
unloaded  onto  a  ferr^'  operating- 
below  the  dam  and  the  boat 
ricrhted. 

Going-  ashore.  j-.mcoln  bor- 
rowed an  auger  with  which  he 
bored  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  to  let  the  water  'nit. 
He  pliii?-ged  up  the  hole  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  others  man- 


ag-ed  to  float  tlie  boat  over  the 
dam.  The  craft  was  then  re- 
loaded and  the  Journey  re- 
aimied. 

Denton  Offutt,  Lincoln's  em- 
ployer on  the  trip,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  location  of  ttie 
villa?:e  and  the  opportunities 
believed  it  afforded.  A  few 
months  later  he  returned,  es- 
tablished a  frrocery  .store  and 
routed  the  mill,  placin;^  Lincoln 
In  <'har,5e  ot  the  two  enter- 
prises. 

Both  the  mill  and  I  he  dam 
disappeared  Ion*  u?:o.  but  t:CC 
workers  la.st  summer  unearthed 
what  historians  btdieve  Is  the 
foundation  of  the  original  mill, 
alon^  with  tools  and  gears.  The 
first  mill,  built  in  JS20  as  a 
combined  tjrist  and  saw  mill, 
burned  and  was  rebuilt  as  a 
srrist  mill  only.  Later  it  also 
burned  and  never  was  roplaced. 

The  villag-e  of  New  Saicm, 
where  Lincoln  clerked  in  stores, 
served  as  postmaster,  studied 
law  and  started  his  political 
career,  w-as  abandoned  and  dis- 
appeared like  the  mill.  New 
Salem  now  has  been  restored 
to  its  frontier  form  as  a  state 
park   and    Lincoln  Memorial. 

Department  of  public  works 
and  building-s  officials.  who 
have  charge  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion work,  are  searching-  through 
hi.storical  documents  in  an  ef- 
fort to  obtain  information  to 
aid  in  drafting-  plans  conform- 
in.5:  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
mill   Lincoln  operated. 


%  \  \  \^'-i-f'l/r  /       1  S  T  O  R  E. 

Mk.  ,  \^  %:  V-  >-     New  Salem  Park, 


where  L  i  n  c  o  1  h 
clerked  in  1831 . 
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Speedometer  Readings  at  Hew  Salem 

Hilee 

From  Park  Entrance,  northwesterly  to  site  of  Bowling  Green's  House  .3 

From  Park  Entrance  ,  south  to  sign  marking  site  of  Dam  •! 

'       to  bridge  across  Green's  Bock^^ranch  .4 

"      to  gate  in  fence,  through  which  a  path 
leads  due  west  to  cemetery  and  site  of 

Mentor  Graham's  School  .6 

From  Park  Entrance,  southwesterly  to  Clary's  Store  .2 

to  Berry  and  Lincoln's  Store  .35 

to  Hill's  Carding  Mill  .45 

North  side  of 

street  to  M.  Waddell's  .50 

to  P.  Morris's  .56 

to  houses  of  Kelso  and  Miller  .60 

From  H.Onstott's  house  at    west  limit  of  Park,  easterly 

to  Hobt.  Johnson's  .10 


to  Dr.  Allen's  .20 


RUTLliDUE'j)  MILL. 


4 


Above — View  of  the  Sangamon  River  Near  New  Salem.  111.,  Northwest  of 
Springfield.  It  Was  Near  This  Point  That  Young  Abraham,  Piloting  a  Flat  Boat, 
Grounded  on  the  Dam  of  Rutledjre's  Mill,  and  So  Met  Ann  Rutledge.  (j.  c.  Alien  Photoj 


STATE  CHERISHES;— r=srs:;^,»«ri 
VILLAGE  LINCOLN 
LOVED  IN  YOUTH 


Old  New  Salem  Rebuilt  as 
Emancipator's  Shrine. 


story  the  eighth  in  our  Chtcaaoland 
tour  brings  us  to  one  of  the  strangest, 
loveliest  shrine  places  in  the  modern 
icorld.  Every  Chicagoan  worthy  of 
Illinois  and  its  glories  unll  icant  to 
motor  there  after  reading  No.  8. 

BY  JAMES  O'DONNELL  BENNETT. 

\  am  sure,  countrymen,  that  you  will 
never  know  your  greatest  countryman, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  until  you  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  old  Salem  in  Illinois, 
hamlet  w}iere  he  passed  from  raw,  un- 
tutored youth  to  strong,  sapient  man- 
hood. 

I  mean  knowing  him  as  neighbor, 
rriend,  struggler,  aspirer.  lover,  and 
mourner;  I  mean  knowing  him  in  the 
intimate,  homely  way  in  which  he — 
strangely  enough — can  be  known  to 
you  even  in  this,  the  sixty-first  year 
after  his  death.  In  old  Salem  he  takes 
possession  of  you  now  even  as  ninety 
years  ago  when  still  in  his  twenties, 
he  masterfully  took  possession  of  that 
community. 

Hither  he  came  in  1831  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old  and  here  he  dwelt 
until  1837.    Spiritually  and  culturally 
those  six  years  were  the  formative 
years  of  his  life.    Here  he  was  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  but  here 
also  was  he  eager  reader  of  Shake 
speare  and  Burns — and  pf  the  great 
horizon  pushing  book,  Paine's  "  Age  of 
Resison."    Here  he  devoured  the  vol- 1 
umes   of  Blackstone   which   he  had 
bought  for  50  cents — some  say  a  dol- 
lar— from  an  encumbered  pioneer  who  i 
■was  pushing  on,  and  in  old  Salem  today 
you  will  see  the  Onstott  cooper  shop 
-n-here,   by  the  light  of  the  cooper's 
shavings,  he  read  those  books.    I  said 
"devoured."     So   did   he.  "Never," 
said  he  years  afterward,  "  never  in  my 
whole  life  was  my  mind  so  thoroughly 
absorbed.     I  read  untU  I  devoured 
them." 

Town  of  Treasured  Memories. 

Old  Salem— "New  Salem."  in  his 
lljne— never  ceased  to  mean  much  to 
Uncoln.  Always  he  treasured  his 
memories  of  it— liked  to  yarn  with  old- 
timers  about  it-and  in  It  he  ejcpected 
to  make  his  rural  home  after  his  sec 
ond  presidency. 

m  1864  when  he  was  fifty-five  years 
old  and  Salem  lay  seven  and  twenty 
years  bejilnd  him.  he  told  the  lately 
deceased  Russell  Conwell  that  it  was 
his  ambition  to  "  carry  on  a  farm  with 
Tad  for  a  partner  "-little  Tad  was  sit- 
ting in  the  President's  lap  at  the  mo- 
ment. '  The  father  added,  "i  ha.ys 


VjTts^  a  dayT  and  Tad  and  . 
have  mufe  teams  and  r^ise  corn  and 

^'^r«:cUng  secrecy,  he  >e-ed  forward 
.nd  said,  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  does  "ot  kno^ 
tnything    about    the    plan    for  the 

"  hT  who  had  been  th.rty  years  in 
law  and  politics,  and  had  highly  suc- 
ceLed  in  both,  added.  "  Farming,  a  ter 
an.  is  the  best  occupaUon  on  earth. 
I  Three  Salems  in  Illinois. 

1     m  planning  your  Salem  pilgrimage, 
bew.ue  lest  you  become  "^^^'^f^  . 
'     There  are  three  Salems  in  lll'^o^^ 
the  considerable  town  of  ^^'^^ 
s  capital  of  Marion  county,  south  of 
Vandalla.  and  New  Salem     in  Pik^ 
county,  and  this  Lincolnian  old  New 
Salem,  which  is  the  one  you  want,  but 
whTch  now  has  no  postolhce  ident.tj 
It  all     m  traveling  your  pilgrimage 
you  must  think  solely  of  "  Old  Salem 
State  park,"  Petersburg,  lU.,  In  Menard 
county.    Petersburg,  county  seat  and 
population  around  3,000.  is  fifty  miles 
southwest  of  Peoria  as  the  crow  fiies_ 
and  20  miles  tiorthwest     of  Spring 
field     Reaching  either  of  those  large 
towns  you  will  find  plenty  obliging  per- 
sons  to  give  you  the  specific  routes  to 

^^h?roads  are  good  and  the  scenery 
beautiful.  Chlgagoans.  making  the  pil- 
grimage leisurely-via  Peoria-wlll 
■  S  Petersburg  in  the  late  afternoon 
^granting  an  early  start  from  Chicago 
-and  they  can  be  comfortably  back 
home  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

"salem"-the  old  biblical  word 
meaning  "peace,"  you  know.  Peace 
perfect  peace,  broods  over  and  blesses 
fhis  lovely  Salem,  two  miles  outside 
the  Petersburg  where  you  will  wish 
to  lodge  for  the  night.  'Tis  a  serene, 
stately  promontory  of  green  pushing 
out  into  a  <wiet  sea  of  praine  and 
woodland.  That  is  its  note-the  calm- 
ness of  a  sunny,  happy  sea. 

Js'ow  a  Deserted  Village, 
m  its  most  active  days,  which  w^ere 
In  the  mid-thirties.  Salem  never  had 


more  than  twenty-five  structures,  and 
now  it  is  a  veritable  deserted  village 
save  for  its  thronging  memories. 

In  1839  the  then  new  Menard  county 
Was  carved  out  of  Lincoln'.s  old  Sanga- 
mon county,  and  Petersburg,  more  ac- 
cessible than  high  throned  New  Salem, 
was  made  the  county  seat. 

That  was  New  Salem's  doom  as  a 
community  but,  by  one  of  the  more 
gracious  ironies  of  time,  it  was  also  its 
everlasting  preservation  in  its  aspect 
as  that  aspect  was  when  Lincoln  there 
dwelt  and  fought  and  won;  its  preser- 
vation in  amber,  so  to  spe.ik,  as  some-  j 
time  we  see  beautiful  forms  of  life  so 
presei-\'ed,  ! 

Most  of  the   Salemites   moved   bag  I 
and  baggage,  and  some  of  them  house  | 
and   housage    down   into  Petersburg. 
The  matter  of  moving  the  hou.ses  was  | 
lucky,  too.    The  cooper,  Henry  Onslott,  | 
!  for  example,  took  dowp  his  New  Salem  j 
j  combination  home  and  shop  of  logs  and  | 
I  set  it  up  again  in  Petersburg',  and  ulti-  | 
I  mately  he  sheathed  the  log  structure } 
I  with  ^oards  because,  I  suppose,  that  i 
I  made  it  more  stylish.    The  important 
j  point  for  us  is  that  the  sheathing  per-  i 
I  fectly  preserved  the  logs.  ] 
I         Old  Cooper  Shop  Preservetl.  ' 
So  when  the  fine  work  began  eight 
years  ago  of  restoring  the  deserted  vil- 
:  lage  to  its  aspect  of  Lincoln's  time  it 
was    possible    to    figure    on  bringing 
the  actual  old  cooper  shop  of  split  wal- 
I  nut  logs  in  which  Lincoln  had  read 
Blackstone — the  most  important  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him — back  to 
its  original  site.    Three  years  ago  that 
i  possibility  was  lovingly  worked  out  by 
Menard  county  men  of  the  "  Old  Salem 
I  Lincoln  league,"  a  goodly  organization 
1  which  Lloyd  George  thought  it  worth 
I  while  to  join  and  which  you  can  join 
!  for  $4.    1  think  you  ought  to,  for  there 
i  is  much  important  work  of  restoration 
still  to  be  done,  albeit  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois   now    owns    "  Old    Salem  State 
park  "  and  pays  for  its  care. 

Buildings  of  the  village  that  had 
rotted  away  even  by  the  time  Mr.  Lin- 
coln died  are  being  replaced  by  careful 
replicas  constructed  after  pictures  in 
old  county  annals  and  after  the  testi- 
mony of  Salem  residents  who  lived 
nearly  80  years  after  the  town  was 
abandoned. 

The  work  is  being  so  tactfully  done 
that  no  beauty  is  blemished.  The  sem- 
blance of  a  vanished  era  is  perfect,  and 
the  "association  places" — the  tJivern, 
the  stores,  the  homes,  the  well,  the 
paths— of  a  great  life  are  eloquently 
and  subtly  imparted  to  you.  Every 
glade,  every  glimpse  of  water,  every 
field  in  these  eighty  acres  of  shrine 
speak  to  you  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  biography  in  natural  panorama. 
And  the  most  poignant  page  in  the 
beautiful  book  I  have  yet  to  unfold  to 
you. 

So  let  us  sleep  this  night  in  comfort- 
able old  Petersburg.  , 


(  1 


Audience  Feels 
Salem  Pageant 
Should  Survive 

By  RUSSELL  LANDSTROM 
Of  the  Associaled  Press 

Lincoln's  New  Salem,  111. 
A  bulky  man  with  a  red  blanket 
tightened  about  his  thick  shoul- 
ders bent  confidentially  toward  his 
neighbor,  obviously  a  stranger, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
no  longer  could  keep  to  himself. 

"Say,  do  you  want  to  know 
something?"  he  asked  rhetorical- 
ly. "This  is  just  as  important  as 
those  tanks  and  planes  and  battle- 
ships they're  building..  What  I 
mean  is  there's  more  to  prepared- 
ness and  patriotism  and  all  that 
than  guns  and  bombers.  If  you 
haven't  got  what  old  Abe  Lincoln 
and  his  pals  had,  you  might  as 
well  kiss  liberty  good-bye.  I  wish 
every  kid  in  the  country  could 
see  this." 

The  big  fellow's  voice  trailed  off 
and  was  lost  in  the  ensuing  ro- 
bust action  and  dialogue  on  the 
stage,  but  what  he -had  to  say, 
with  a  dash  of  pungent  slang,  was 
clearly  the  view  of  the  majority 
who  last  night  saw  the  second  per- 
formance of  New  Salfem's  folk  fes- 
tival, "Out  of  The  Wilderness," 
based  upon  Abraham  Lincoln's 
poignant  years  in  this  commun- 
ity. 

Considerably  milder  weather 
than  that  which  had  the  opening 
night  crowd  shivering  under  every 
available  covering  helped  to  turn 
out  an  audience  which  in  the  es- 
timation of  Henry  E.  Pond  of  Pet- 
ersburg, president  of  the  New  Sa- 
lem Lincoln  league,  numbered 
more  than  4.000. 

Plan  Future  Repeats 
"The  public's    response  these 
first   two   nights    of   the  pageant 
gives  us  warrant  to  go  ahead  with 
plans  for  the  future,"  Pond  said. 

"The  festival  will  be  a  fine  thing 
to  all  the  state,  and  in  the  future 
it  should  attract  hundreds  of  per- 
sons from  other  states.  Already 
considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  in  our  project  outside  Illi- 
nois. I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  persons  in  neighbor- 
ing states  seeking  information 
about  the  pageant.  Many  of  our 
visitors  have  come  long  distances 
to  see  the  dramatization  of  Lin- 
coln's life  here." 

"Besides  that,"  Pond  continued, 
"a  festival  such  as  ours  should 
greatly  benefit  the  entire,  confused 
oacoming  generation  which,  I  be- 
lieve  needs  to  cultivate  a  sensible 
hero-worship  in  order  to  arouse 
and  sustain  a  faith  that  will  not 
be  swept  away  by  the  storms  of 
our  troubled  era.  I  believe  that 
this  type  of  historical  entertain- 
ment, if  perpetuated,  would  lead 
to  a  new  comprehension  of  Amer- 
lican  history." 


Ingenuous  Style 

Similar  sentiments  prompted 
Emory  Irwm,  a  farmer,  to  accept 
an  assignment  to  play  the  part  of 
Jack  Kelso,  backwoods  philosoph- 
er who  is  credited  with  having 
exerted  major  influence  upon  Lin- 
icoln  during  the  New  Salem  years, 
i  Irwin  (Said  that  anything  sugges- 
tive of  exhibitionism  was  distaste- 
ful to  him,  but  that  community 
loyalty  and  "the  need  of  emphas- 
izing Lincoln's  principles  in  times 
such  as  these"  impell  him  to  set 
aside  personal  feelings. 

The  desire  to  subordinate  all  else 
to  sound  Lincoln  imagery  has  pro- 
duced an  ingenuous  style  nowhere 
more  apparent,  perhaps,  than  in 
the  mass  scenes  representing  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Salem  Liter- 
ary society  and  Lincoln's  handling 
of  a  boisterous  case,  in  what  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  mock  court, 
involving  the  ownership  of  a  pig. 

The  members  of  the  cast  are 
close  here  to  the  day-to-day  lives 
of  their  forebears,  and  being  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with'  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  pioneer  struggle  they 
carry  off  the  comic  aspeqts  of  the 
episodes  to  the  manifest  delight 
If  the  audiences.   


Illinois  Gathers  Lincoln  Memories 

_  By  Grace  A«  Owen 


This  tablet  was 
placed  on  a  build- 
ing in  Winchester, 
Illinois.  It  marks 
the  site  of  the  first 
school  taught  by 
Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las. Ml'.  Douglas 
walked  from  Jack- 
sonville to  Winches- 
ter, arriving  there 
without  a  cent  of 
money  but  much 
energy  and  ambi- 
tion. Winchester 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Douglas. 

ILLIXOIS  is  cherishing  romaucG  auG  the 
hallowed  memories  that  cling  about  heroic 
deeds  and  in  taking  over  historic  spots, 
through  the  communion  they  hold  with  the 
past,  she  is  re-telling  tlie  days  of  her 
early  progress. 

Most   inspiring   are   those    of  Lincoln's 
life  in  Illinois.     Now  the  out-of -the-w-ay 
places  are  coming  into  prominence.  Since 
the    state   took    over    Old    Salem,  where 
Lincoln  arrived  "penniless,  friendless  and 
vmedneated"  and  lived  for  six  years  among 
the    simple    frontier    folk,    thousands  of 
tourists  liave  found  their  way  up  the  wind- 
ing road  from  Petersburg,  Illinois,  to  Old 
Salem  on  its  high  bluif  above  the  Sangamon 
river.     Thert*'  a   vanished  town   has  been 
re-created.    There  one  may  re-live  the  past. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  in  a  smaller 
way    at    Metamora,    Illinois,    where  the 
dignified,  old  court  house  is  being  restored 
and  is  to  be  opened  as  a  Lincoln  museum. 
Its    walls    that   have   heard   Lincoln  win 
many  a  jury  ,by  appealing  to  their  sense 
of  humor,  that  heard  him  declare  he  would, 
if  he  ever  got  a  chance,  hit  slavery  and 
hit  it  liard,  will  once  more  reach  proudly 
up  to  a  restored  roof  and  all  the  finish- 
ings will  be  as  nearly  like  those  of  earlier 
days    as   possible.     Within    its   walls  as- 
sembled in  the  days  of  18.^2-4,  a  future 
Sieat     president,     and     vice-president,  a 
future  judge   of   the   Supreme   court  and 
the    greatest    orator    of    his    time.  For 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  David 
Davis   and   Robeit   E.   Tugersoll   were  ac- 
customed to  ride  the   old   ciKlith  judicial 
circuit  to  :\retamora  and  night  after  night 
they  sat  for  hours  listening  to  Lincoln  tell 
stories  to  delight  his  comrades  of  the  bar. 

Even  today  there  are  men  who  saw 
Lincoln.  Men  who  heard  him  speak  and 
through  the  "Lincoln  country"  are  many 
persons  whose  parents  entertained  him  as 
he  rode  over  the  circuit,  at  whose  homes 
he  stayed  all  night.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  many  letters  and  manuscripts"  of  his 
m  the  possession  of  private  citizens  be- 
cause each  cnmnnnTiitv  has  cherished  its  own 


sembling.  As  a  boy  I  had^  heard  nmch 
of  Yates  and  but  little  of  Lincoln,  Yates 
was  a  splendid  looking  man,  well-made, 
erect,  graceful,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
the  fashion.  I  could  but  compare  the  two 
as  they  sat  theie  and  the  comparison  was 
not  favorable  to  Lincoln.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  he  was  to  be  the  speaker  and 
not  Yates.  When  he  stood  up  his  aims 
seemed  too  long  for  his  body  and  when  he 
sat  down  his  legs  were  too  long  lor  an 
ordinary  chair  and  his  knees  were  ucaily 
on  a  plumb  line  with  his  waist.  His  liuny 
face  was  sad  and  unreadable  as  the  Sphinx, 
his  eyes  expressionless  as  those  of  a  dmd 
fish  but  when  he  began  to  talk  liis  figure 
became  aleit,  a  lightning  change  went  over 
his  countenance  and  I  thought  lie  had  one 
of  the  most  expressive  faces  I  had  ever 
seen  on  the  face  of  any  man.  He  took  up 
the  question  of  eipial  lepresentation  in  the 
congressional  districts  answering  Douglas' 
aigument  that  the  people  of  a  tciritory 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  the  question  of 
slavery  or  any  other  question  among  them- 
selves. I  remember  he  made  me  feel  tliat 
the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  disaster, 
he  was  so  solemn.  It  was  like  a  funeral 
oration.  Only  once  did  he  laugh  and  then 
he  said,  'Talk  about  equal  rights.  One 
white  man's  vote  in  Georgia  is  equal  to 
three  white  men's  votes  in  lllincis.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  one  take  a  pointer 
dog  and  nose  around  and  snuff  around  and 
see  if  he  can  find  my  rights  in  such  a 
condition.'  In  making  this  compaiison  he 
imitated  with  his  head  and  face  the  acts 
of  a  dog  doing  what  he  suggested. 

"After  the  meeting  my  father  went  up 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Yates  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  speech.  He  replied, 
'Miner,  I  have  heard  this  winter  in  congress 
all  the  big  men  talk  on  the  subject"  but 
Lincoln's  is  the  strongest  speech  I  ever 
heard  on  the  question.'  " 

Tihis  native  boul- 
der marks  the  spot 
In  Winchester,  Il- 
linois, where  Lin- 
coln made  his  first 
speech  on  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Ques- 
tion. This  was  one 
of  Lincoln's  "lost 
speeches. "  The 
boulder  was  placed  by  the  Winchester 
Woman's  Club. 


memories  and  the  state  interest  is  just 
.i^athering  force.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
fertile  places  in  persorud  memories  is  the 
little  town  of  Winchester,  county  seat  of 
Seott  county,  where  public  spirited  women 
of  the  local  Woman's  Club  on  May  30, 
1  !'-■■!  had  a  giant,  native  boulder  brought 
to  mark  the  spot  where  Lincoln  first  spoke 
on  the  Kansas-Xeljraska  Question.  Win- 
chester was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Douglas.  Jlr  taii.^ht  ]iis  fiist  sehool  there, 
walking  overland  from  Jacksonville  and  ar- 
riving with  no  money  but  much  energy  and 
ambition.  To  him  tablets  are  being  placed 
on  proper  sites  by  this  same  club  of 
women.  On  the  occasion  of  dedicating 
the  Lincoln  mai'ker,  Dr.  James  Miner  of 
Wmchestei'  spoke  giving  his  intimate  mem- 
ones  of  a  day  not  recorded  in  the  histories 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  signifieant  in 
Lincoln's  preparation  for  the  struggle  to 
follow.  """^ 

LINCOLN   went   to   Winchester  for  the 
first  time  in  1854.    It  is  believed  that 
the  speech  he  then  made,  was  the  first 


The  Offut  Store. 
This  building  is  a 
part  of  the  rebuilt 
town  at  Old  Salem, 
Illinois.  Lincoln 
made  the  flatboat 
trip    to    New  Or- 
leans  in  company 
Denton  Offut  and  was  employed  in 
store.    It  was  in  front  of  this  store 
the  famous  Lincoln-Armstrong  wres- 
match  occurred. 


with 
this 
that 
tling 


utterance  he  made  upon  the  bill  that 
Douglas  had  introduced  in  the  senate  in 
January  1854  abrogating  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  In  May  it  became  a  law  and 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  people  of  the 
district  that  had  sent  him  to  Congress 
causing-  a  revolt  among  a  part  of  his  fol- 
lowing. He  hurried  home  from  Washing- 
ton to  look  after  his  political  interests  and 
s)iokc  in  Winchester,  one  of  his  strongholds 
in  Septendier  ]8.")4  but  Lincoln  liad  preceded 
liiiii  by  a  few  days. 

Telling  of  Lincoln's  speech,  Dr.  Miner 
said:  "It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  sat  talkivi,L>-  with 
]?icliatil   Yates  while  the  people  were  as- 


A  few  years  will  .see  the  passing  of  men 
who  heard  the  "Lost  Speech"  but  while 
there  is  yet  day,  Illinois  does  well  to  learn 
from  living  lips  the  records  of  one  whom 
the  world  delights  to  honor.  Hereafter 
her  parks  ahd  museums  in  the  "Lincoln 
country"  will  be  internationally  renowned 
but  today  there  is  still  the  intimate,  living, 
human  touch. 


The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  is  a 
view  looking  east  through  Main  Street  of 
Old  Salem  Park  near  Petersburg,  Illinois. 
This  is  a  reconstructed  village  where  Lin- 
coln lived  for  six  years  prior  to  going  to 
Springfield,  Illinois.  At  the  extreme  left 
is  the  Hill-McNamar  Store,  in  the  center 
is  the  museum,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
museum  is  Eutledge  Inn. 


I 

i 


INCOLN'S  birthday  seenis  a 
L^propitious  time  to  suggest  an 
ideal  motor  trip  barring  tlie  rigors 
of  February  weather,  a  ride  to  New 
Salem,  which  is  tbe  state  park  near 
Petersburg,  111.,  a  particularly  beau- 
tiful bluff  where  Lincoln  memor- 
ies are  kept  green. 

if  * 

E\  cn  in  the  winter  the  Sangamon 
valley  holds  forth  an  enchantng 
quiet  charm.    Fi-om  the  high  pro- 
montory where  Lincoln  lolled  and 
toyed  at  study,  where  he  wrestled 
with  and  bested  the  bully  of  Clary  s 
Grove   "Jack"   Armstrong,   in  re- 
sponse   to    Denton    Offut's  tipsy 
boast,    where    he    bested   the  lo- 
cal    champions     of  foot-racuxg, 
wrestling     and     boxing;  extends 
a   beautiful   view    of    the  quiet 
Sangamon,  a  view  comparable  and 
straagely  similar  to  the  view  of 
the  Potomac  from  the  home  of  that 
other     great    American,  Geo;-ge 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  The , 
river  winding  a  flexuous  way  from  | 
the  southwest,  turns  sharply  west- 
ward as  it  strikes  the  bluff,  endur- 
ing as  the  priceless    heritage  of 
memory  it  holds,    where  Lincoln 
hved  and  loved  and  where  his  char- 
acter was  formed. 

,^  i- 

Then  there  are  the  crumbling  log 
buildings,  and— a  real  thrill  for 
Lincoln  lovers— most  of  the  original 
confines  of  Onstotfs  copper  shop, 
and  the  state  museum  where  are 
actual  relics  cf  Lincoln's  residency, 
a  worn  and  scuffed  saddlebag  he 
used,  his  spurs,  a  jack-knife  or  two, 
a  few  surveying  tools  and,  perhaps 
most  treasured  of  all  in  true  senti- 
ment, a  faded  Bible  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  birthdate  of  one  Ann 
Rutledge. 

C  '■I' 

There  are  other  traces  which  lure 
the  unwary  back  to  the  most  treas- 
ured spots  of  Lincoln's  boyhood. 
Here  is  Ann  Rutledge'ti  grave, 
moved  from  its  original  resting 
place  in  Concord  cemetery  by  an 
astute  but  unscrupulous  real  estate 
jnan  who  want?d  to  start  another 
cemetery  development,  a  leaf 
strewn  grassy  knoll,  shaded  by  ven- 
erable oaks,  where  lay  the  tender 
dreams  and  fond  hopes  of  an  un- 
tutored ungainly  youth  of  21.  On 
a  tombstone  erected  by  some  socie-  ■ 
;y  or  other  there  are  the  words  of 
Edgar  Lee  Masters:  1 

Out  of  '/HC,  unicvrlhn  and  unknoicn 
The  vihrations  of  dcaihlrss  mwiic 
-Witli  Malice  Toward  Is'one,  uith 

L-harity  lor  all." 
Out  of  one  the  foryivcness  of  viil- 

Vions  to^vards  'inillions 
And  ihr  beneficent  face  of  a  na- 
tion 

A.'// iiMnn  ii'ith   hLitire  and  truth. 


T am  Ann  Uulled(ie  uho  s/ccps  be- 
neath these  Kccds, 
Beloved  in   the  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln, 

Meddrd  to  hint,  not  ihrouijh  union 
jUtt  through  ^icparation. 
UluoM  forever,  O  KepuOln: 
■frovi  the  duiit  of  rn\j  bosovt. 

And  there  are  trees  which  nviy 
have  once  felt  the  bite  of  Abe  L  n- 
coln's  jacknife,  carving  some  mes- 
sage of  affection  for  his  Ann,  lines 
long  since  grown  over  by  Nature's 
kindly  protecting  bark;  there  are 
hills  which  the  strangely  silent  but 
miderstanding  lovers,  homeward 
bound,  may  have  tramped  in  the 
last  glow  of  the  dying  day,  and 
there  are  other  remaining  bits  of 
Lincoln  lore. 

t    >*  » 

It's  a  trip  worthy  of  one's  trou- 
ble and  possible  discomfort. 

■W.  O.  Myers,  Peoria  realtor, 
does  not  tell  this  story  widely, 
but  it  reached  the  Stroller's 
ears. 

He  gives  Lincoln  credit,  as  he 
puts  it  wittily,  "for  his  discov- 
ering America." 

It  Is  a  family  anecdote  that 
Mr.  Myers'  grandma  had  eloped 
with  a  beaux  who  was  not  in 
good  standing  with  her  par- 
ental parent.  The  irate  gentle- 
man appealed  to  Lincoln,  his 
attorney  in  Springfield,  for  aid, 
end  Lincoln  took  after  the  run- 
away couple  and  returned  them 
to  then-  families.  Tlie  eloping 
lady  cubsequently  married  a 
Myers. 

*  + 

Admirably  timed  is  the  photo- 
play, "Abraham  Lincoln"  at  the 
MadLson  which  deserves  a  con- 
Btellation  of  stars,  if  you  like  yom- 
ratings  that  way. 

This  columnist  saw  the  film  at 
the  Punch  and  Judy  theater  m 
Chicago  and  was  genuinely  moved. 

It  seems  true  to  most  Lincoln  bi- 
ography and  deals  a  good  deal  with 
the  New  Salem  tradition.  Huston 
contributes  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance. 

It's  a  worthwhile  film. 

w        1*  V 

A  friend  of  the  Stroller's, 
Harold  Putnam  Browne,  son  of 
an  internat'onally  known  artist, 
has  some  of  his  work  on  display 
at  a  local  department  store. 
A  casual  contact  with  Browne's 
work  and  his  polis'aed  person- 
ality last  year  thrilled  that  ele- 
ment in  the  city  which  was 
drawn  to  him.  Browne,  cos- 
mopolite as  "well  as  artist,  made 
many  friends  here  during  hi.s 
stay.  It  is  popularly  understood 
he  is  related  to  the  Carl  Blocks. 


Chicago  Daily 


Parties  Speak  for  Public:  Stratton 


Recall  Lincoln's 
'  Lost  Speech ' 

rchicrfgo  'J'ribune  Piess  Service} 

Bloomington,  111.,  May  29 — 
It  is  thru  a  political  party  that 
the  public  makes  its  will  felt. 
Gov.  Stratton  said  today  at 
ceremonies  here  commemorat- 
ing the  "  lost  speech  "  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  here  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Stratton  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  program  on  the 
McLean  county  courthouse 
lawn  preceding  the  unveiling 
of  a  memorial  plaque  in  the 
courthous§. 

If  a  party  fails  to  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people,  Stratton 
said,  the  people  will  form  a 
party  to  make  their  will  know. 
Keads  Dirkseu  Message 

Mrs.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  read 
a  talk  prepared  by  her  hus- 
band, who  was  unable  to  at- 


tend because  of  senate  busi- 
ness in  Washington. 

"  Only  the  form  of  Lincoln's 
speech  was  lost,"  Mrs.  Dirksen 
read.  "  The  moral  force  of  that 
speech  is  with  us  always.  Tho 
the  form  was  lost,  it's  imperish- 
able truths  roll  on  and  on." 

Dr.  Louis  Warren,  Fort 
Wayne  [Ind.]  Lincoln  student, 
also  spoke  at  the  courthouse. 

At  the  centennial  convention 
of  Illinois  Republicans  later  in 
the  day,  State  Sen.  David  Davis 
discussed  formation  of  the 
party  here  100  years  ago. 

Cemented  Men's  Views 

The  "lost  speech"  by  Lin- 
coln was  credited  with  cement- 
ing the  views  of  men  who 
formed  the  party.  Those  who 
heard  it  were  so  intrigued  and 
swayed  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  Illinois  lawyer  that  they 
took  no  known  notes  on  the 
oration. 

W.  H.  ilerndon,  a  law  partner 
and  biographer  of  Lincoln,  le- 
corded  that  he  attempted  for 


about  15  minutes  to  lake  notes 
on  the  speech,  but  threw  pen 
and  paper  away  "and  lived 
only  in  the  inspiration  of  that 
hour." 

He  \lescribed  tjie  speech  as 
being  full  of  fire  and  energy 
and  force  —  "  hard,  heavy, 
knotty,  gnarly,  backed  with 
wrath." 

Followed  Deealur  Session 
Tiie  convention  which 
marked  the  forming  here  of 
the  Illinois  Republican  parly 
in  1856,  out  of  the  roots  of  the 
old  Whig  party  and  the  fresh 
sentiment  and  thinking  of  the 
frontier,  followed  an  earlier 
gathering,  called  an  editorial 
conference  at  Decatur.  There 
men  from  over  Illinois,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Cliarles  H.  Ray,  then 
editor  of  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une, discussed  the  foundation 
of  a  new  party. 

Ray  headed  the  resolutions 
committee  which  drew  pre- 
cepts which  later  in  Blooming- 
ton  formed  the  framework  of 
the  pai-ty's  first  platform. 


NINE 


,  FEBRUARY  13,  1921.  :}  rni  C|  ^,  f  ^ // 

Village  of  MemorieslHonof^s  Lincoln^ 


Here  are  the  old  Lincoln  and  lierry  grocery  at  Old  Salem.  anUIi  C.  li- 
Daxvson  posing  on  the  cellar  doors  where  Lincoln  often  studied  l^w;  1  a. - 
thenia  Jane  Shipp,  «hom  Lincoln  named;  and  Edith  E.to  Clary,  a  Kutledg. 
five  generations  removed,  holding  tlie  Anji  Kutledge  Bible. 


^ill  not  be  occunfpH  K  °P  It 
raen,orl3e  people— only 

-g°to'  cXi:t;o'n 

inn  and  homes     nTf  T^-  ^  '^"""fy 

complete  and  furnfshed  ^" 
no  children  in  th«  h!,     '  win.be 
les.  cattle"ln'"ti'eVar/-'^^^  no  rest- 

»ian  long  d^ad         *  '''"''^^  a 
Mecca  for  PUgrixns. 

Old  ?:;t2T°g«^-town,-sa,. 
Abe  Lincoln  was  if 
n^orrow  he'd  sly    '°  ^^^ck  to- 

like'S.-""^''  doesn't  ipok 

thigh  and  laLh  ,11^  V^l  his 
back.    It  wi"f  be       ^,1'  ^■"^'^  tl^^o»'n 

Salenu^'X  camr'?;,  ^'^^'^ 

raw-boned  ifino^an/  ^^^0,  a 

left  the  town  a  man  '^h"""^" 

"Winded,  anibitTou's~~'tet'''f' 
hearted.  '     ^®t  broken 

hinT'we,,'""'"   """""oul,  remember 
"'oTArZrr  J?-"          i.  .he 


Uncoln  ,  ^„  ,  ^.-^  _ 


to  purchase  the  Jand  ^  „  f  f  ^"''""l^ 
funds  to  rebuilri  H  ^  ""^"^  furnish  the 

i^ittle  bfl  '''^''^^  town, 

facts  c^nJL-au^'^'c^r.^rhered  ,be 

pr  -  — -•■  '  have  reconstrucfp,]  fi.    "l""^-  '"fhev 

^  Right  after  Lincoln         q  ,  '^S^  and  G    p  the  bulld- 

Springfield,  abou?  1837  fh  ^^'-N^^tanl  archite^.;  ^'°^'^trom,  state  as- 

moved    and    buiU    pVtersffuS'H""  ^""^'^"'"  huilt  a  big  stone 

nu  esaway.  ^  ^t^^sburg.    two      Of  th.^  h„nr,.„-.. 


members  how  ahe  l  L^?  '^^^  '^'^  ' 
as  she  sat  on  Ws  kl?  his  face 

thenla?    That'!  .   ,     '''.''^  '"Par-  ' 

now.  in't  it?-  P''etty  name, 


moved    and    buu\  '  VeVerXr^'"""/"  I  ^""^'^um- 
nules  away.  ^  eitrsDurg,    two      Of  thp  h,  -n- 

Finally  nothing  was  left  of  c>  ,        ^''^coln-Berry  stm'       /here  13  the 
but  the  millstones  fallen  f       Salem  LmdiPd  law    ,)f         "^''''^'"e  Lincoln 

rp.  Girl  He  NjiniP,!  P^^^"-  wfio  had  known      The  iLI      -^'"''^^"^  day. 

_TheresJ^„ru,e„rSL  before  the  WorM  War  ,,ev^' 
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Monument  Portrays  Lincoln 
Among  His  Fellow  Villagers 


BY  FRANK  L.  HAYES. 

It  Is  rare  that  obscure  villagers  are 
immortalized  in  sculpture.  At  last 
in  Chicago,  and  probably  for  the  first 
time,  a  monument  has  been  designed 
which  portrays  not  only  the  young 
Abraham  Lincoln  whom  the  village 
of  New  Salem  knew  but  also  the 
villagers  with  whom  Lincoln  mingled 
there  and  who,  doubtless,  though 
obscure  in  their  own  lives,  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  his. 

Only  occasionally  in  the  history  of 
man,  apparently,  has  such  a  monu- 
ment been  designed.  A  humble  knife- 
grinder,  and  a  dying  barbarian,  sur- 
vive among  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Egyptian  sculptors 
have  left  behind  them  dozens  of 
sculptured  pharaohs  to  one  round- 
headed  overseer  or  faithful  scribe. 
And  when  the  poet  Gray  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  so  audacious 
as  to  apply  heroic  couplets,  not  like 
Pope  to  "lofty  Anna,  whom  three 
realms  obey,"  but  to  "the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet,"  he  was  de- 
scribed by  a  famous  contemporary,  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  "merely  dull  in  a  new 
way." 

Few  Depict  Village  Youth. 

Perhaps  that  explains  why  many 
sculptors  have  depicted  Lincoln,  the 
president,  and  few  have  had  the 
courage  to  depict  Lincoln,  the  vil- 
lage youth  who  thrashed  the  wres- 
tling champion  of  Clary  Grove. 

The  sculptor  16  Miss  NeUie  V. 
Walker,  and  her  model  for  a  monu- 
ment to  Lincoln  and  his  neighbors 
of  New  Salem  is  at  her  studio,  6016 
Ingleside  avenue.  The  group  was 
designed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  pa- 
i  tsigtic  society  at  Mew  iSalem^its  mem-. 


bers  hoping  that  such  a  monument 
might  some  day  stand  at  one  of  the 
sites  there  which  Lincoln  knew. 

Lincoln  stands  in  the  foreground, 
and  behind  him  in  relief  are  grouped 
the  people  of  the  town  and  vicinity. 
At  the  extreme  left  are  some  of  the 
Clary  Grove  boys,  their  belligerent 
attitude  recalling  the  wrestling  bout 
in  which  Lincoln  threw  Jack  Arm- 
strong. Armstrong's  friends  were 
ready  to  spring  forward  and  avenge 
his  defeat  when  their  champion  told 
them  to  stand  back,  as  he  had  been 
thrown  fairly. 

Fiddler  Is  Depicted. 

Not  far  from  the  Clai-y  Grove  boys 
is  a  frontiersman  playing  a  fiddle; 
this  is  Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln's  friend, 
who,  it  was  said,  could  quote  Bums 
and  Shakespeare  by  the  hour.  At  the 
other  extreme  aa'e  Squire  Bowling 
Green  and  his  wife  Nancy.  Green 
was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  his  wife 
of  south  Carolina.  Squire  Green  was 
nicknamed  "Pot"  in  allusion  to  his 
rotundity.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  lent  Lincoln  his  law  books. 
Kelso  with  his  Burns,  Squire  Green 
with  his  statutes,  Mentor  Graham  the 
schoolmaster,  and  even  William  Green 
the  grocery  clerk,  were  gratefully  re- 
garded by  Lincoln  as  having  aided  in 
his  education. 

In  the  center  of  the  group  is  Ann 
Rutledge,  popularly  believed  to  have 
been  Lincoln's  first  love.  Some  ques- 
tion the  seriousness  of  this  romance, 
but  it  was  vouched  for  by  Ann's  fa- 
ther, who  said  that  before  her  untime- 
ly death  she  was  loved  by  Lincoln  and 
loved  him  in  return. 

[A  photograph  of  Miss  Walker's 
monument  is  reproduced  in  the  pho- 
itpgu-  section.^ 
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